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FOREWORD 

The awakening in our country has a múch wider significance 
than most people, with their preoccupation in the struggle for 
political freedom, recognise. The desire for self-government is 
only one phase and not the most important phase of this 
generál awakening. The awakening is like a rising flood that 
covers the whole space between the banks or, more appropriately, 
like a flood of light that lights every nook and corner. In arts 
and letters, in music and painting and sculpture, and in fact, in all 
the departments of life, the new consciousness is doing its work. 

In the sphere of music, this awakening has been a visible 
process. For years, Sangitha Sabhas háve, in different parts of 
the Madra^ City, had their annual celebrations ; and their weekly 
performances háve been increasing from year to year. There is 
now a vast and growingly larger number of men and women in the 
country taking an interest in music and themselves leaming to 
sing. Academies of music are springing up ; and broadcasts of 
music are being attended by vast crowds. There is evidence, 
which few can fail to recognise, that in music, as in other spheres, 
this awakening is at work. 

That there is a literatúre dealing with South Indián music 
is known. Few, outside the small class of experts conversant 
with the theory of music or music as a science, know even the 
names of the writers. It is, therefore, a great service at this 
moment to open up the literatúre of Indián music and make it 
available to the public. Mr. M. S. Ramaswami Aiyar, who is an 
eminent exponent of the present-day music, both in its theoretic 
and practical aspects, is eminently fitted to undertake this task. 
And the public owes a debt of gratitude to the Annamalai 
University for the help and encouragement which it has given to 
Mr. Ramaswami Aiyar in performing this very useful service. 

Rámámätya, the author of the book here published, recog- 
nised twenty Mélas; his successors went on increasing the 
number; and the present-day theory recognises seventy-two, 
though it is doubtf ul whether all of them are in actual use or can 
satisfy the ear of the people. It is a result of pure mathematics — 
a question of how many combinations of the seven notes and their 
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variations can be made. Mr. Ramaswami Aiyar thinks that even 
the two and thirty were the resulting combination of the seven 
notes, five of which had a sharp and flat sonance and the word * raga' 
itself indicates the number 32, according to the peculiar Indián 
Notation of numbers by the letters of the alphabet. A question 
may here arise as to whether the word ' raga ' was a new intro- 
duction into music after the thirty-two Mélas had come to be 
recognísed. 

Mr. Ramaswami Aiyar refers to a criticism of the author by 
a successor of his, that two of his twenty Mélas háve the samé 
notes. I am inclined to agree with Mr. Ramaswami Aiyar that it 
mušt be a slip and the manuscripts may be responsible for it. Is 
it impossible to find out what combination it mušt be for either 
the one or the other that has been written amiss and resulted in 
the error criticised ? 

Experts, like Mr. Ramaswami Aiyar, mušt not only open up 
the pást of music but point the way to its future. 

Mylapore, ' ) T. R. VENKATARAMA SASTRI. 
28ík March, ig^2, J 



PREFACE 

The manuscripts o£ SvaraffúlaJkaldnidki are found in Tanjore, 
Madras, Baroda, and Bikanir. Its bare text, f or aught I know, 
was printed twice — first^ at Kumbakonam in 1906 by Mr. S. 
Nárayanaswämi Aiyar and secondly, at Bombay in 1910 by 
Mr. V. N. Bhätkhandé, though under the pseudonym of 
Bháradväja Sarma. The latter edition contained, at least, a 
running commentary in Maharáti. 

But both the printed editions happened to be, alike, 
deíective and even misleading. I shall give only one ínstance 
and pass on. 

In the íifth chapter of the work, the two Rägas of 
Sudhavasantha and Mdlavasri are correctly defined, in two 
verses,' thus: — 

^ ^ ^€-č!: I 

•g B. I^f^fčň íír55í^: ^; ^T??I5í5tďq ^ I 

But how did Messrs. Närayanaswämi Aiyar and Bhätkhandé 
present to us, in their respective editions, the samé two Rágas ? 
Both of them gave us, alike, the following two lines regarding 
the point under consideration : — 

Here, both of them consciously began with Sudhavasantha 
but unconsciously ended with Mdlavasri. In other words, they 
took the first Hne of A and the last Hne of B, mixed them 

* The verše regrarding: Sndhavasantha is marked A, wbUe that regard- 
ing Mälavasri is marked B, 
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together with a little modification, and produced a meaningless 
jargon which explained neither of the two Rágas. 

A fresh edition of Svaramélakaldnidki containing, as it 
ought, a full and correct text, a true and free translation, and a 
historical and critical introduction is therefore felt as a 
desideratum— to supply which mine is an humble contribution 
or, at best, a provoker of a better one. 

I feel bound to record here that the credit of having 
prepared a correct version of the Sanskrit Text of Svaramela- 
kaldnidhi and enabled me to bring it to the light of the day— - 
belongs to the joint-labour of the two veterán Sanskrit scholars 
of Tanjore— Messrs. P. S. Sundaram Aiyar and Pundit S. 
Subrahmanya Sástri, who are also well-versed in the tkeory of 
Indián Music. I heartily thank them therefor and also for the 
kindness wherewith they went through the proof-sheets and 
even otherwise gave me very valuable hints and suggestions. 

Thanks be, also, to the Diocesan Press, Madras, for its 
prompt and neat execution of the work. 

It only remains for me to say that, on February i, 1931, 1 
delivered the subject-matter of SvaramUakcdanidhi as a Lecture 
under the auspices of the Annamalai University which, I feel 
thankful to state, was good enough to give her imprmatur to its 
publication in the present form. 

* Bai Bhavan ' 

Triplicane, \ M. s. RAMASWAMI AIYAR 

ist Mank^ zpj2. 
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SVARAMELAKALANIDHI 

INTRODUCTION 



Svaramilakaldnidki is one of the štandard works, in Sanskrit, 
on the Carnatic Music. Rämámätya, its author, was a native of 
Ändhradésa and lived in or about Kôndavit, ^ which was not f ar 
away from Bezwada, in the principality o£ which he had a fort of 
his own and in the vicinity of which he enjoyed the overlordship'* 
of a large estate of land washed by the eastem sea. He belonged 
to the Tôdarmal family ; his father was Thimmämátya^ ; and he 
himself was šuch an efíicient music ian-composer that he won the 
title of • Abhinava Bharatächärya '.* 

He was associated with Räma Raja of Vijayanagar, perhaps 
as his minister, as the word amatya indicates. His father too had 
the samé title of * amatya ' appended to his name. But whether 
the father and the son were ever reál ministers, who moulded the 
destinies of Vijayanagar, or were so called only by way of courtesy — 
a glance at the History of Vijayanagar seems to throw a doubt on. 

Nothing else is known to us of the father than his fatherhood. 
As for the son, Rämámätya, he exhibited his person, in his work, 
more as a prolific Vdggiyakdra than a serious-minded politician. 
All that he could record of himself was : — (i) He had studied 
the secret of music* (2) He alone, of all others, knew both the 
theory and art of music* (3) The traditional lore of music, in- 
herited from his grandfather, Kallapadésika — evidently, Kallinäth, 

Svaramilakalänidhi. 

* Ci. This means Modem Bharatächärya. 

Ci. 3Iít^t3íTldch^í?'W'3[ — Svaramilakalänidhi. 
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a Commentator of Sangitkaratnäkara — palpitated in his pulse.^ 
(4) Räma Raja requested him, in preference to others, to write a 
new treatise on music reconciling the conflicting views that were 
then in vogue.^ And (5) the samé Räma Raja gave him, in 
recognitíon of his (musical) services many a valuable present. ^ 

This, surely, is not the language of a veritable minister^ who 
wielded the mighty empire of Vijayanagar and who, in the 
intervals of his State-business, managed to write a musical work 
also, just as Mr. Gladstone wrofce his Homér or Vidyäranya, his 
Panchadasu 

Further, a reference to Róbert Sewelľs Forgotten Empire 
shows that Achyutha succeeded Krishna Räya Deva in 1530, that 
Sadäsiva succeeded Achyutha in 1542, and that the latter 
(Sadäsiva) was virtually a prisoner in the hands of Räma Raja 
who was, at first, his minister but 'became afterwards inde- 
pendent.'^ By * independenť, Sewell should háve meant that 
Räma Raja was de facto the ruler of Vijayanagar. So he might 
háve been. But de jure the ruler was, undoubtedly, Sadäsiva ; 
f or, a very^large number of inscriptions, ranging from 1542 to 
1568, recognize Sadäsiva as the reál sovereign.^ Why, Rämä- 
mätya himself admits that Räma Raja helped Sadäsiva to regain 
his throne.^ Hence, it is submitted, Räma Raja should háve 

Svaramélakalänidhu 

' cf. í^ífgfi^^iqfuH ^ŤTTí mwM^ 5R5rilHi 

* Vide Sewelľs Forgotten Empire, page 109. 
s lôid—page 179. 

Svaramelakalänidhi. 
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been, at least when Rámámätya wrote his work, only a minister, 
though the king was a puppet in his hands. How, then, could 
Rämátnätya aff ord to be a minister of a minister ? 

Further again, Rämämátya's description of Räma Raja' s 
pedigree is more fanciful than reál and betrays the mentality of a 
flattering court-poet rather than that of a responsible State-oíHcer, 

The following Table shows Räma Raj a' s pedigree, according 

to Rámämätya : — 

Vishnu 

Brahma 

1 

Athri 

i 
Moon 

! 

Budha 

I 

Pururava 

I 

Ayu 

Nahusha 

Yayäthi 

I 

Bharata 

I 

Sri Ranganath 



Rama Raja 



Thimma Raja 
(Fíg. 1) 



Venkatadri. 



But Sewelľs genealogy^, taken from epigraphical records, 

gives Rama Raja his proper plače in the royal Hne of Vijayanagar 

thus : — 

Thimma 



í; 



svara 



Narasimha 



By Ist wiie 
Víra Narasimha 



By 2nd wife 
Krishna Räya Deva 



Daughter 

Married 

Räma Raja. 



I 
By Srd wife 

i 



Rang a 
Sadäsiva' 



Achyutha 



Datighter 

Married 

Thimma (Tirumal) Raja. 



(Fíg. 2) 



C/. Sewelľs Forgotten Empire, page 180. 
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It is thus clear that Räma Raja belonged, i£ at all, to the 
royal family only by marriage. Rámämätya only confirmed it 
when he observed : ** Krishna Ráya gave his daughter in 
marriage to Ráma Raja and thereby enhanced the dignity of the 
parenthood o£ daughters/'^ 

History gives us no pedigree of Räma Raja except that he 
was a son of one Ranga and that he had two brothers, namely, 
Thimma Raja and Venkatädri.^ This Thimma Raja is saidjto 
háve murdered Sadäsiva in 1568 and usurped his throne.^ But 
Räma Raja ruled, íf at all, only on behalf of his king, Sadäsiva. 
True, he was a brave soldier ; ^ but he was over-ambitious 
and a little reckiess too, with the result that he precipitated 
the battle of Talikota in 1565 and brought about his own 
death. 

I digressed, so far, only to emphasise my doubt whether 
Rämämätya was a minister* in fact or only by courtesy, and also 
to warn the reader against blindly accepting unhistorical, and 
therefore untruthful, statements. 

Let us now proceed to study Rämämätya as a Vdggéyakära^ 
pure and simple. 

His exact dáte is not available. Being however a contem- 
porary of Räma Raja, he should háve lived in the sixte enth centurv.^ 
He was well-versed in Sanskrit and Music ; and in Räma 
Räja's opinion, he was the best of the then existing musicians. 
He wrote many musical works, šuch as for instance, Éla, 
Rägakadamba, Mäthrika, Sudaka, Panchathalésvara, Sriranga, 
Dvipada, Svaränka, Sriviläsa, Dhruva, Pancharatna, and so 
forth. 

No wonder, then, that Räma Raja — at the ins tance of his 
brother, Venkatädri — required Rämämätya to write a new work 
on music. Of this requisition, SvaramUakalánidhi was the result. 

Svaramélakal&nidhi. 
^ Vide Sewelľs Forgotten Empircy page 214, 
^ Ibid, page 212. 
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The colophon^, at its end, clearly shows that Rámámátya finished 
his work in Saka 1472, Sádhárana Year, Srávana Month, and they 
tenth day of Nirmalathara (Sukla) Paksha — all of which correspond 
to Thursday, August 21, 1550 A. D. ^ 

Now, be it noted, it was in order to reconcile some con- 
flicting views on music that Sva^yamelakaldnidhi was written, as 
evidenced by Venkatädri, in his request to his brother, Ráma 
Raja : — * The science of music has, both in theory and practice, 
degenerated into conílicting views; let Rämamantri (Rämämátya), 
by your command, reconcile all (the confiicting views) and write a 
(new) science ' ; ^ and as conŕirmed by Ráma Raja, in his requisi- 
tion to Rámämátya : M n the science of music, conflicting views 
haveindeed arisen. Bring to afocus all their salient features and 
write an interesting treatise on music, embodying therein its 
theory and practice.'^ 

Be it, again, noted that, about the samé time or within 
the space of about a decade after the publication of Svaraméla- 
kalanidhiy Pundarika Vittala finished his Sadrdgccckandrôdaya. 
Even in that book, the samé note of complaint was sounded 
that the theory and practice of music did conflict with each 
other and that, therefore, Burhan Khan asked Vittala to re- 
concile them.^ Again, in 1609, the self-same note of complaint 

SvaramSlakala7tidki. 
^ Vidč L. D, Swamikannu Pillai^s Indián Ephemeris^ Vol. V., 
page 303. 

- ^ ^fi9T ^ ^vp^ čTfflH 5rr^* ^^^T čr^fčT II 

Svaramilakalanidht 

Ibid. 
Sadragachandŕôdaya^ 
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was resounded when Sômanäth declared : * I write Rägavibôdka 
only to reconcile the conflict between the science and the art of 
musicľ ^ Even the recently published Sangithasudha contains a 
similar note of complaint.^ ^ 

A question, therefore, naturally arises, namely, * Whyskould 
í/ie musical views conflict^ at all^ with one another ? ' To put the 
samé question sarcastically : * Why should the karnzonious music 
produce disharmony amongst its votaries ? ' 

Because the old order changes, giving plače to the new ; and, 
in the transition-period, both the orders struggle with each other 
— the one anxious to get in and the other unwilling to get out. 

But why should the ' old order ' changp ? In addition to 
Tennyson*s philosophical answer, there is here an important truth 
to be grasped. Into two broad divisions, ScienÉs falls — exact 
and non-exaci. The rules of an * exact ' science are inflexible and 
never change with the times. HgO, for instance, was, is, and 
shall ever be water and never anything else. But as regards a 
* non-exact * science, šuch as for example Music, ít is always 
progressive ; and, a fortioriy its rules do change from time to time, 
in order to suit the growing taste of the people. 

Mark ! I said * from time to time ' and not from day to day. 
For, if music — like dream — changes from day to day ; surely, like 
dream, it will be labelled as mere phantasy and treated as šuch. 
Being, however, too momentous for his own welfare, man learnt 
to so mould and fashion music as to make it grow only very 
slowly and even imperceptibly, as well as to imprint every one of 
the stages of its growth with its peculiar technique. This 
position Mr. P* C. Buck explains in his History of Music in a 
felicitous language, which I shall re-state with a little modification 
thus : The various stages o f musical progress are not the inventions 
o f the learíted few impôsed on^ and adopted by^ the unlearned nta^ty ; 
but rather^ a suntming-up and organisation by the former o f t/tose 
practices and usages at which the latter had arrived by instinct. 

Ragavibddha. 

Í^Sfq OT^fíTíTqt ^Wffl H 

Sangiikasudka. 
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Hence, the technique of music o£ a particular age means 
and includes the Bummary of the music of the preceding age 
plus the conventions engrafted, from time to time, úpon the 
originál stock, by the masses, as enabling them to attain an ideál 
dimly seen in the dištance. A reál musician cannot therefore 
afford to ignore the aspirations of the people at large, fly at a 
tangent and pooh-pooh the technique of his age which is the 
natural growth of years and sometimes of centuries and to which 
he is tied and bound, whether he wills it or not. 

It is, however, true that, oft and on, a génius like Thiágarája 
arises and gíves his countrymen not only a summary of the music 
of the pást but also a programme for the miísic of the future. In 
that ^jaäe, he may be said to háve interfered with, and even 
changed or modified, the musical t technique of his age. Šuch a 
rare exception is due to the fact that the particular * génius ^ has 
had the intuition to see and realise that all the possibilities of the 
code of convention, prevailing in his time, had been exhausted ; 
that * the orange had been sucked dry ' ; that the periód, in which 
he happened to live, had come to a natural end ; and that he had 
been impelled to inaugurate a fresh periód, in which the new 
formulácií music arose, as it were, from the ashes of the old. 

To sum up : The musicians of a particular age stick, under 
ordinary circumstances, to the technique of that age. Extraordi- 
nary circumstances occasionally arise when a new age sets in 
with a new technique of music. Both the techniques — old and 
new — struggle, for a while, after which the old dies and the new 
flourishes, till a still newer age brings with it its own newer 
technique* to supplant it. In all these cases of succession, the 
struggle between the old and the new techniques lasts only during 
the transition-periods. 

It is this inevitable struggle that goes by the name of * the 
conflict of musical views ' which, in the náture of things, does 
arise from time to time. 

The samé truth Mr. Blíätkhandé expressed at Lucknow in 
another way:^Our music has undergone changes, from time to 
time, according to the tastes of the different ages. We find the 
systém propounded in Sangitkaraíndkara of Shárngadév is a con- 
siderable advance on that described in Bharata's Ndtyá Sastra^ 
being more exhaustive, more scientific, and expressive of greater 
national culture. A mere glance at Lôchana, Pundarika, Hridaya 
3 
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Narayana, Ahôbala, and Srinivasa will be enough to show us that 
the systems o£ music propounded by them mark a still further 
advance and that they considerably differ from the systems 
appearing in Nätya Sästra and Ražnäkara. We ourselves are in 
the twentieth century and the systém of music, now in vogue, has 
leít the other systems far behind.' ' 

We are, at this stage, tempted to inquire whether Rámámátya 
recognised the progressive náture of music and whether he 
enunciated, in his work, any principle of guidance, wherewith he 
could emphasise the importance of šuch recognition. A study of 
Svaramelakalánidhi enables us to answer both the questions in the 
affirmative. The principle of guidance, spoken of, has already 
been referred to, though in another connection, but can bear 
repetition ; and it runs as follows : ' The various stages of musical 
progress are not the inventions of the learned few imposed on, and 
adopted by, the unlearned many ; but, rather, a summing-up and 
organisation by the former of those practices and usages at which 
the latter had arrived by instinct.' 

The idea, conveyed hereby, Shärngadév first put, in his own 
way, thus : ' The learned men are of opinion that the Science 
follows the Art and mušt respect the current practice. If any 
discrepancy arises between the two, the proper procedúre is 
to interpret the science in šuch a way as it can be reconciled with 
the practice.'* But, unfortunately, he relegated this principle 
almost to the end — to the sixth chapter — of his work and 
made it appear as a mere suggestion for any one to také it 
f or what it was worth. 

Rámámátya, however, brought it to the forefront of his book 
and laid šuch an emphatic stress on it that it developed in his 

* Vide the Report of the ^ih AU-India Music Coniermce of Lzccknow, 
page 117. 

One word of caution is here neoessary. The changes, referred to, are 
in connection with the superstructure of Indián Music, while its fotindation 
or basic principle remains as constant as ever. It is, jn fact, this éasic 
przncifile that distinguishes the Indián systém from all other systems of 
mttsic. 

' cf. qirr 55^znľ^iTrf^ ?rrwFqčiT% w^^ i 

SangUharatn&kara. 
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hands into a star-like maxim £or all future writers to follow.^ Here 
is what he wrote on the point : ' The Gdndkarva-rnnsic is ever 
employed in conformity with the (inflexible) rules o£ its theory. 
But if the violation o£ those theoretical rules, inflexible though, do 
not lead to any absurdity ; and if , again, the contravention o£ any 
of the rules o£ practice does not give pleasure, but jars, to 
the ear; then, the practice of music shall be preferred to its iheory. 
And it is in conformity with the * practical ' rules of music 
(as opposed to its ' theoretical ' ones) that the Gäna-roMsíc 
prevails. In his chapter on Instruments, Shärngadév, well-versed 
in music-lore, argued that the practice of music was more impor- 
tant than its theory.'^ 

If Shärngadév originated this principle, which may— for 
future guidance — be called ' the Principle of Lakskya '; if, again, 
Rámámätya elaborated and developed it into a maxim ; Pundarika 
Vittala chose to condense it into an aphorismic form, namely : — 

(Science only Mlows Art ; isn't U f) 

Let us proceed to see how Rämámätya applied the principle' 
of Lakshya to the development of his mušical systém. 

Before so doing, we shall first get to know which systém of 
music he took up for study. Even a cursory glance at his work 
will show that he referred only to Shärngadév's systém of music 
and made it clear that he wanted to modify and bring that systém 
alone in Hne with the condition of his own times. 

The reason is not far to seek. Almost all the musical works 
that are now cominginto prominence, šuch as for instance,61fl:^:^á£-a- 
chandrôdaya, Rägavibôdha, Sangithadarpana, Sangithasudha, 

Svaramilakal&nidhi, 
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Chatkurdandiprakasika^ Sangithaparijdtka^ Sangitkasdrámrií/za^ 
ŕ/agmui-eS'Aspkiy Sangithakalpadruma^ and Lakskyasangitha — 
all these works came successively one after another, but mark í 
only after the time of Svaramelakalánidhi. And Rämämátya 
had no other work to criticise before him than Shärngadév's 
Sangiiharatnákaya. 

No doubt, Bharata's Nátya Sästra and Narada's Sangitha- 
^nakaranda had been in existence long before Sangitkaratnäkara. 
But, evidently, Rämämätya did not mind the former and could not 
mind the latter. For, the one lay involved in a debris at Gadwal, 
till Mrs. Ananthakrishna Sastri discovered it in 1919 and brought 
it to the light of the day ; while, the other was a treatise more on 
dramaturgy than on music. 

Could, then, Lôchanakavi's Rägatarangini háve come to his 
notice ? We háve no definite answer to give, For, the dáte of 
Rä^gatarangini is uncertain, inasmuch as its colophon points to 
the twelfth century, while its reference to Vidyapati points to the 
fourteenth century and even later. Even assuming that the book 
was before him, we can easily conjecture that he^ should háve 
brushed it aside ; for, it was an out-and-out North Indián book 
and dealt with the Hindustani music. 

Hence Rämämätya looked, for guidance, to none else 
than Shärngadév and even averred^ that he would, like his own 
chosen guide, make the Principle of Lakshya the chief thin^ in 
his book. And he did make his averment good. Let ús see 
how. 

The first point of conflict between Shärngadév and Rämä- 
mätya was with reference to the Sudka-Vikrithä svaras, At any 
rate, both of them agreed with regard to the ó'^^^^Ä-svaras and 
allocated them, alike, thus : — 

SvaramélakeU&nidhi. 

* cf. či?fn^8?q5isrr?rgf ^^ gspís^ "^wn^ \ 

Svaramilakalánidhi, 
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B. ^m^^ 5^r:^|W4iW5i q^šT^čT.-srfa: i 

^íľ=^tci-i?^ cI<l^lMIHW%aiídtdd; 1! 
e »« 

3TB^ í|'§tmqt TlsiWtSír "ačT:??^: U 

^ >0 -so NO 

NO^ >0 -so 

^ SangitharatTi&kara. 
The idea conveyed by both A and B, quoted above, is the 
samé and may be stated thus : — 

* The svaras arise from the srutis in šuch a way that Shadja 
takes íke 4ik sruti of the Vina, Rishabha the ythy Gändhára the 
gtk, Madhyama the isth, Panchama the ijth^ Dhaivatha the 20th^ 
and Nisháda the 22nd.^ 

The Sudha-svsxz.'&^ which were common between Shárngadév 
and Rámämátya, may be tabulated thus : — 



Number of 
Srutis 



1 

2 

3 

4- 

5 

6 

7- 

8 

9- 
10 
11 
12 
13- 
14 
15 
16 
17- 
18 
19 
20- 



5«í?Ä«-Svaras. 



21 
22- 



Sa 

Ri 
Ga 

Ma 

Pa 

Dha 
Ni 



(Fíg. 3) 
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As regards the y^£^ri^Äa-sv2Lra.s, both Shárngadév and 
Rämämátya differed f rom each othen While Shárngadév presented 
to us so many as twelve Vikritka-%vzxz,s^ Rämämátya found, in 
actual practice^ only seven. He therefore recognised only those 
seven and left out the remaining five. 

Shärngadév worked up his twelve Vikrifha-sv^LXzs thus : — 
* The twelve Vikritha Svaras are explained. The four-srutied 
Shadja becomes two-srutied Vikrithas, namely, Chyutha Sa and 
Achyutha Sä. When Ni takes the Kaisiki sruti, it is Chyutha ; 
but when it takes the Kákali sruti, i t is Achyutha, That Rishabha 
which is four-srutis from Chyutha Pa is regarded as a Vikritha. 
Gändhära is declared by Shärngadév to fall into two divisions, 
three-srutied Sädhärana and four-srutied Anthara, Madhyama, 
like Shadja, falls into two divisions viz., Chyutha and Achyutha. 
Panchama o£ Madhyamagräma is three-srutxed and has one more 
variety, namely, four-srutied Kaisiki Pa. Dhaivatha, in Madhya- 
magräma, becomes a four-srutied Vikritha. The three-srutied 
Nishäda and the four-srutied Nishäda are treated of as Vikrithas 
of Sa and named Kaisiki Ni and Käkali Ni respectively.' ^ 

■qči.-íí^čôrmsfTfcí či£# -f^iičfr ■^^^ u 
q?grRt TpsqíBim l^íiffr: ^%^ qr:T: o 

Sangitharatnäkara. 
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On the other hand, Rámámätya worked up his seven Vikritka- 
svaras thus : — 

* How is it that only ^seven Vikritka-svzxzs are given here, 
while Shárngadév mentixKied, in his Ratnákära^ so many as 
twelve ? It is true that, from the theoretical point of víew, the 
number twelve may be desirable. But, in actual practice^ that is, 
according to the principle o f Lakshyá^ there are only seven* 
Vikritha'SVKtz.% different from the seven Sudka-%V2XZB. If 
the basic notes are left out, there does arise a difference in 
sound, as regards the remaining five Vikritha-svaras. But if they 
(the basic notes) are retained, the said díflFerence disappears in 
practice, though not in theory, by the process of taking the 
preceding — but not the next preceding — srutis. I shall telí you 
how. Achyutha-Shadja does not differ from SudhaSAádfa ; 
nor does Achyutka-Madhyama differ from Sudkd-Madhyama. 
Again, Vikritha-Rishabka does not differ from Sudha-Rishabka ; 
nor does Vikritha-Dhaivatha differ from Sudha-Dhaivatha. 
Further again, Vikriíka-Panckamá which is taken from Madk^ 
yama-Sruti does not surely differ from the other Vikriika- 
Panckama. Hence under the category of the above-mentioned 
fourteen {Sudha^Vikrithä) svaras, no separáte mention was made 
of these five ^^svaras, inasmuch as they had effected a merger, 
as indicated above. We shall enunciate the seven Vikritka-^v^xzs 
by mentioning their names : — 
(i) Chyutha Shadja 

(2) Chyutha Madhyama 

(3) Chyutha Panchama 

(4) Sädhárana Gándhára 

(5) Anthara Gándhára 

(6) Kaisiki Nisháda 
and (7) Kákali Nisháda. 

Chyutha Shadja is the name given to that Shadja which gives 
up its own fourth sruti and takes the third one. The samé rule 
applies equally to Chyutha Madhyama and Chyutha Panchama. 
When Sudha- Madhyama takes the first Gdndhara-sxxxú^ it is 
called Sddhdrana-Gändhära; but when the samé Sudha- Madhyama 
takes the second Gändhara-%x\x\A^ it goes by the name of Anthara 
Gándhára. When, again, SudhorShadja takes the first Nisháda" 
sruti, it is called (by expert musicíans) Kaisiki Nisháda ; but when 
the samé Sudha-Shadja takes the second Nishdda-sľMÚy it goes by 
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the name of Kakali Nishäda. Thus, the seven Vikritka-^vzr^s 

háve been described.' ^ 

' a. ^^ mm- ^t^ž^^ ^^r; sít: i 

aíTq"RSr^#fTnTSÍW^^čT: I 

q4^«rfa?tr5TčsqÍ8ífči^^^3: 1 

^ q ^^ tfff =^ ô5^q?«ít iíJi^cqa n 

fši^ w: ^?[TÍ^črmr%fí'?27^ n 

"eirčí: q^sT^čír TTSEFIäžííčí: q^Flíčí«Tr n 

?£TrčW^íK^FH(Rrs:xRlTT:=SIR|?Tfq I 
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We closely trod in the footsteps o£ both Shärngadév and 
Rámämätya, only to correctly formulate the following table and 
rightly determine their respective Sud/ia- Vikritha Svaras : — 



1 


2 


3 


4 


Number 

of 

Sriitis 


Sudha- 
Svaras 


Vikritha-Svaras 


Rámámátya' s special 
Nomenclature. 


Shärngadév. 


Rámámátya. 

- 


1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


Sa. 

Ri. 
Ga. 

Ma. 

Pa. 

Dha. 

Ni._ 


Kaisiki Ni 
Kakali Ni 
Chyutha Sa 
Achyutha Sa 

Vikritha Ri 

Sádhárana Ga 
Anthara Ga 
Chyutha Ma 
Achyutha Ma 

f Vikritha Pa 
\ Kaisiki Pa 

Vikritha Dha 


Kaisiki Ni 
Kákili Ni 
Chyutha Sa 

Sádhárana Ga 
Anthara Ga 
Chyutha Ma 

Chyutha Pa 


Shatsruti Dha 
Chyuthashadja Ni 

Panchasruti Ri 
Shatsruti Ri 

Chyuthamadhyama Ga 
Chyuthapanchama Ma 

Panchasruti Dha 



(Fíg. 4.) 

%o >a >o 

^ 5Rr^ié^5íT^: í^ií^* QBTfír čsfgčd: ii 

Svaramilakal&nidhi. 
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. The fourth column of Fíg. 4, namely, * Rámámátya's special 
Nomenclature ' was drawn with the help of the following verses 
in the text: — 

^íFíTÍil: ^m gtSčI?qčiq^fIíT£qTr: II 

-o vo 

=q>^5I^:TqT^q ^sgT^ fr?SÍa ^^: 1 

Having learnt the points of agreement and disagreement 
between Shárngadév and Rämámätya with regard to the Sudha- 
Vikritha svaras and having noted that, in all cases of disagree- 
ment, Rämámátya invariably invoked the help of the principle of 

^ * In fulfilment o£ a usage, I shall now mention a few different nomen- 
clatures to some of these 14 Svaras obtaining elsewhere. On account of its 
identity with Nisháda, Chyutha Shadja is also called Chyuihä Skadjä Niskáda. 
On account of its identity with Gándhára, Chyutha Madhyama is also called 
Ckyuiha Madhyama G&7zdhära. On account of its identity with Madhyama, 
Chyutha Panchama is also called Chyutha Panchama Madhyama* Inasmuch 
as Rishabha is, i7t practice, known to identif y itself with Sudha Gändhära, the 
latter is also called Panchasruti Rishabha. When however, Rishabha identi- 
fies itself with Sädhärana Gándhära, that(Sadharana Gandhara) is, inpraciice, 
also called Shatsruii Rishabha. Likewise, when Dhaivatha identifies itself 
with Suddha Nishäda, that Sudha Nisháda is called Pa7ichasruti Dhaivatha ; 
but when it identifies with Kaisiki Nishäda, that Kaisíki Nishäda is called 
Shatsruti Dhaivata. 
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Lakshya ; we shall now proceed to deal with the next question 
which happens to be five-fold : — 

(i) Why were the Sudha-Vikritha svaras so-called ? 

(2) Wherein lay their importance ? 

(3) Are they extant to-day ? If not, why not ? 

(4) What, if any, are their modern proto-types ? 

and (5) What part, if at all, do they now play in actual practice ? 
These five questions we shall now consider. 
First, why were the Sudha-Vikritha Svaras so called? 
No doubt, the time-honored verše, transmitted to us from 
author to author, namely — 

NÍJ -o o N 

sums up * the Rule of the ancient SudhaSvzxz.^^' according to 
which the seven SudhaSv2LX2JS were Sa^ Ri^ Ga^ Ma^ Pa^ Dha^ Ni^ 
made up — as they were — of 4, 3, 2, 4, 4, 3, 2, srutis respectively. 
Or^ as Rämámätya would háve it, out of the 22 srutis, numbers 
4> 7j 9> J^3i 1 7í 20, 22 were alone spoken of as Sudka-^v^LX^s^^ ; and 
they were technically called Sa^ Ri^ Ga, Ma, Pa^ Dha, Ni^ 
respectively.^ All other numbers were called Vikriíha'SvsiľB.s^ 
of which Rámámátya chose seven. 

But the question is : How did the Sudha-svaras, mentioned 
above, come to be called Sudha-svsLrzs ? 

One explanation is that those seven svaras — which íormed, 
as they even now form, the scale of Sámagänam — were called 
Sudha'Sva.ľ^Si because they were used in singing the pure nausic of 
Sáma-Véda. 

There seems, here, to be a confusion of ideas. What did 
the * pure ' music of Sama- Veda indicate — the purity of the 
music or o£ the sentiment expressed thereby ? If the former, 
what was the štandard ? But, if the latter, what connection was 
there between musical notes and Vedie sentiments ? 

Another explanation Mr. E. Clements attempted to give. 
The ancient text-books on music took the Vina-point of view ; ^ 
and almost all the ancient terms of music were derived from 
stringed instruments with frets, which gave a serieš of semitones 

^ Vide Fig. 3, page xxi. 
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up to a certain point and, then, a scale of tones and semitones. 
This latter scale (of tones and semitones) was, in the normál 
position of the frets, known as the SudhaSz'dX^ and the notes it 
comprised were called Sudha'Svzx2,^.^ 

The following tabular statement^ of Mr. Bulwant Trimbuck 
seems to strengthen the position of Mr. Clements : — 



/ 



y 



y 



Svaras 


Intervals 


Srutis 


Sa 


5-3 

4-16 

2-3 

3-9 

3-12 

3-12 

1-5 


4 
3 
2 
4 
4 
3 
2 


Ri 


na 


Ma 


Pa 
Dha 


•NTÍ 






(FiG. 5) 
* How delicate and accurate,' remarked Mr. Trimbuck, * mušt 
háve been the organs of hearing of the Aryans, when they could 
reach so near the truth, unassisted by the paraphernalia of 
the modern science 1 ' 

As between these explanations, there emerges a truth that a 
Svara, according to our ancients, was called Sud/za, when it 
remained in its appointed position and was made up of the exact 
number of srutis assigned to it ; that, when it left off any of its 
srutis or took any sruti from its preceding or succeeding note, 
it became a Vikritha-Svara ; and that, sometimes, a Sudka-svzxB.^ 
though it retained its own seat, lost its ^'íí^/^Ä-character and 
became a Vikritka^ when it lost any of its own srutis and was 
thus reduced in value. 

Finally, just as in Western Music, though a scale may be 
formed in more ways than one, namely : 

(1) 1, 

(2) 1, 



(4) 1. i- 



9 


5 


4 


3 


S 


8' 2' 


8' 


4' 


3' 


2' 


f 


9 


6 


4 


3 


5 


15 o 


8' 


Š"' 


3' 


2' 


3' 


T' 2- 


9 


6 


4 


3 


8 


9 


s"' 


T' 


3"' 


2' 


r- 


5-' ^' 


9 


81 


4 


3 


27 


243 ^ 


8' 


64' 


3"' 


r' 


16' 


128 ' *" 



^ Cf. Ragas of Tanjore^ page 15. 
* Vide HindM Music^ page 15. 
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yet, the first scale alone is held to be important and ever brought 
into the forefront for any kind of musical discussion ; so too, in 
Indián Music, Írom amidst a variety of its scales, the SudhaSc2X^ 
alone was considered to be important and was, in fact, constituted 
to be the basis of the ancient Indián musical systém. 

Secondly, we shall determine the importance of the Súdka- 
svaras and of the Sudka-scdil^ formed thereby. I may state it, as 
a generál rule, that just as a tourist, on entering a new country, 
finds it convenient, nay, necessary to study its language with a 
view to understand the reál náture of that country ; so too, a 
music-student, on opening any one of our ancient books on music, 
finds it convenient, nay, necessary to study the terms or phraseo- 
logy employed therein, with a view to understand the reál náture 
of the Rdga System ^ which its author finally built. A mere 
glance at those texts will show that one and all their authors 
spoke of their Rägas only in terms of Sudha-^v^xz,^ and also 
employed therein the Sudha-Vikritha phraseology. Také, for 
instance, Srirága^ of which Rämämátya wrote : — * The Méla of 
Sriraga consists of these seven svaras, namely, Sudha Sa, 
Panckasruti Ri^ Sádhärana Gdy Sudha Ma^ Sudha P a, Pancha- 
syuti Dha and Kaisiki NL^ Surely, none could understand this 
kind of description without a previous knowledge of the meaning 
of the terms employed therein. Hence, the Sudha- Vikriiha 
Svaras of our ancient authors formed, as it were, a key to open, 
and see for ourselves, the rich treasures of their musical systems. 

Ax^ thosQ zxiCiQ.nt Sudha- Vikritka SvzxdiS extant to-day? If 
not, why not ? What, if any, are their modern prototypes ? What 
part, if at all, do they now play in actual practice ? 

^ R&ga was, as it even now is, the soul of Indián Music, The Srutis^ 
the Svaras, and even the MUas form so many means, while the Rägas alone 
form the end. Even the compositions and their various types are so many 
R&ga-maniíesiaitofts, perhaps with the additional elements of rhythm and 
poetry. Hence the determination of the Rägas and their Lakshanas forms 
the main, if not the sóle, portion of our musical systém. 

o v -o c ^ 

Svaramilakalánidhi. 
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These questions may be grouped together and discussed as 
šuch. 

Now, the ancient Súdka- Vikritha Svaras are not extant 
to-day. Because, according to Mr. Clements's opinion, they had 
been looked at only from the Vina-point of view, while their 
modern prototypes háve had an entirely different principle to 
stand úpon; because the ancient Sudha-Vikriíha, systém was 
based úpon Bharata Matka which had ' Dha ' for keynote, while 
its modern prototype has been based on Hanumanta Matka which 
has • Sa ' for keynote ; because, in Bharata Matha, the frets were so 
moved and adjusted as to give the exact scale required, while, in 
Hanumanta Matha, the increase of tension is one of the chief 
means of getting the right notes ; and lastly because the Sudha- 
Vikritka systém allowed itself to be difEerently interpreted, while 
its modern prototype has only one interpretation to view it with. 

The last reason requires explanation. Three different 
authors, Rämámätya, Ahôbala, and Bhátkhandé, chose the samé 
SudkarSvdcc?^^^ from Fig. 3, for their ^«í2r>é«-scales and, yet, arrived 
at three different Rdgas^ viz., Mukhári, Käphi, and Bilával which 
are said to respectively correspond to Kanakángi, Kharaharapriya 
and Sankaräbharanam of the Carnatic Music. ' 

A question, at once, arises as to why the self-same Sudha- 
scale, formed out of Sa (4th sruti), Ri (7th), Ga (gth). Ma (isth), 
Pa (lyth), Dha (20th), and Ni (22nd) gave rise to three different 
Kdgas. 

Mr. D. K. Joshi made an attempt to answer it and observed : 
' Suppose a man in Bombay buys a seer of sugar and a man 
in Poona buys a seer of sugar; they will find that the quantities 
of sugar, though identical in having the name seer, in each čase 

1 a. •^^ ípnq-^ ^ugrííRčs 3Tľf?^: i 

fl^Wrírqq^číí ^^frfqqsfíTTči: I 

Lakshya Sangiiha, 
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difiFered in their weight — Bombay seer weighing 28 Tolas and 
Poona seer 76 Tolas. I£ the quantities o£ sugar differed in their 
value or weight, why should they be identical in having the samé 
name seer f The answer to this question is súre to satisfy the 
question suggested in our čase. And I thínk the answer, in both 
the cases, is one and the samé. It is Conveníion \^ 

Apart from the vibrational values^ which Mn Joshí gave each 
of the Sudha'Sv2^cz,% of each of the three authors he selected, the 
analogy, that he took, seems to be a little unhappy and does- not, 
I fear, strengthen his position. In the čase of seers, there is a 
clear difference, according to Mr. Joshi, of 48 Tolas between 
Bombay and Poona. Even in South India, there is a wide 
difíerence, in quantity, between the measures of Madras and 
Coimbatore. Whereas, in the seer or measure^ there is the same- 
ness only in name but not in quantity; in the vS^^^^^-Scale, there 
was the sameness not only in name but also in quantity. For, 
whether the Räga that emanated was Kanakángi, Kharaharapriya, 
or Sankarábharanam, the originál stock of the SudhaSciSít gave 
Suy Riy Ga, Ma^ Pa^ Dka, Ni respectively srutis 4, 3, 2, 4, 4, 3, 2. 
Unless, therefore, the 4th sruti — to také one for example — does 
not mean only the 4th sruti but also anything above or below, no 
clue presents itself to explain why three different Rágas were said 
to emanate from one and the samé Sudha-^cdX^. 

From all standpoints of view, the ancient theory of Súdka- 
Scale was given up, as being practically useless for the modern 
requirements. 

To-day there is no scale, called Sudh^So^Xt., unless the first 
Milá of Venkatamakhi's System counts for šuch. Even that first 
Méla (Kanakängi), had to give way to Purandra Das's Mdya- 
malavagowla which the very Rämämátya proclaimed in his book, 
as ' the best of all Rágas \ 

Of this * Máyámälavagowla,' Mr. Clements remarked: *I 
am not in favour of Sankarábharanam as the Sudha-^czX.^. Un- 
scientific writers put Bihag in the samé family. We do not want 
any ambiguity in our SudkaSti^X^^ Máyämälavagowla is entirely 

^ Víde Report oí the Second All-India Music Coníerence, Delhi {19I8\ 
page 44. 

2 Mr. E. Clements questions the correctness of Mr, Joshťs * vibra- 
tional values,' in his Ragas of Hindtcsian^ vol. II, page 37. 
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free from this defect. Further, to adopt the Mäyámalavagowla- 

scale as the Sud^a-Scale does no violence to the feelings o£ the 

musicians.^ Here came Mr. A. H. Fox Strangways, as it were, 

to help Mr. Clements and observed : ' Mäydmálava^owla only 

developed from Mukkari by way of modal shift o£ tonic, as in the 

čase of the modern Greek Scale.^ And here, again, Mr. 

H. A. Popley amplified that the modal shift of tonic was made by 

one semitone higher and, having illustrated bis point by the 

following diagram 

Máyámálavagowla 

BCD"bEFGA~bBC 

1 i 

Mukhári (Kanakängi) 

(Fíg, 6) 
wrote, by way of explanation, — ' B to B form Mukkari and C to C 
i s Mdyämdlavagowla *.^ 

AU the three, I fear, overshot the mark, inasmuch as the 
Mukhári of the above Fig. 6 points only to Kharakarapriya 
wherein alone Ga (D) and Ni (A) are Kômal ox flat and surely 
not to Kanakdngiy wherein Ga and Ni are really conspicuous by 
their absence, though Ri Thivra and Dha Thivra are made to 
falsely personate them. 

The trend of the modern view is that, while Bildväl is the 
SudhaScdl^ of North India, Mdydmälavagowla is that of South 
India. But, be it noted, that neither of them is the SudhaSczS,^ 
in the sense in which our ancient writers held, viz, that its seven 
svaras had their respective sruti numbers 4, 7, 9, 13, 17, 20 and 
22, but that the elementary songs háve been traditionally taught 
to the children in those Rdgds, Šuch traditional teaching began, 
at first, as a matter of convenience or, better, inclination ; but, 
then, it took root by force of habit. ''^ 

Now, though the old seven Si^dkaS'^zxz.s and the Sudha- 
Scaleformed therebyhave, doubtless, become obsolete ; yet, we háve 

1 Vide Mr. Clements' s Ragas of Tanjore, p. 15- 

* Vide Mr. Fox Strangways' s Music of Hindosian, p. 120, 
3 Vide Mr. Popley's Mtcsic of India, p. 43. 

* It may be that Purandra Däs wanted that the be^inners of music 
should not be tronbled with the controversial svaras (Rt^ or Sudha Gd)^ 
(Ga^ or Shatsrutí Ri\ {Dha^ or Sudha JVz), and (^Ni^ or Shatsruti Dha) but 
should be confined, at the outset, only to the non-controversial svaras (Ri^ 
and Ga^) (Dha^ and Ni^ and also Sudha Ma. 
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now Sa and Pa as Súdka (or better, Prakritkt) Svaras, inasmuch 
as they are fixed or admit of no varieties at all ; while Ri, Ga, Ma, 
Dhay Ni are Vikritha'Sv2X2L%^ inasmuch as each of them admits of 
two^ clear varieties, viz, Kômal and TMvra, that is, flat and sharp, 
These modem [Sudha- Vtkritha Svaras, twelve^ in number, may 
be tabulated thus : — 



Sa 



I 

1 ľ- 

jr — 2 — 



RÍ2 

3 — 



Gaj. 
4 - 



Gaa 



Ma^ 



I 

Mag 

\ -\ - 

(Fíg. 7) 



I 



I I 

Pa Dha, Dha, 

I I I 

á — 9 _ 10 — 



Nit Ni, 

I I 

11 — 12 



And, again, these modern Sudha-Vikritka Svaras enable us 
to formulate, according to the Principle of Lakshya, the followihg 
working schéme which may be styled Lagkumelakaríha (^sg^ôrgiôrí) 

as distinguished from the Brikanmélakartha (^^čs^íčTÍ) of Ven- 
katamakhi : — '^ 



s d s 


í 

CQ 


Poorva Mäas. 


Svaras. 


Uthara Mélas. 


1 

■ a 

s 

Oj 


Number in 

Venkatamakhi's 

schéme. 


8 

9 

10 

11 


1 

2 
3 

4 


Tôdi 
Dbénuka 
Nátakapriya 
KÔkilapriya 


S 
S 


1 
r' 

tí 




M 
M 
M 
M 


P 
P 
P 
P 


S: 


N. 

N, 
N. 
N, 


Bhavapriya 
Subhapanthuvaráli, 
Shadvidhamárgini. 
Svarnangi 


17 
18 
19 
20 


44 
45 
46 
47 


14 
15 
16 
17 


S 
6 
7 
8 


Vakulábharanam... 
Máyámälavag o wla. 
Chakraváka 
Suryakántha 


s 
s 
s 
s 


R 


1 


M 

M 
M 
M 


P 

P 
P 
P 




Nx 
N, 

N. 

r-r-m 


Námanárayani ... 
Kámavardhani ... 
Rámapriya 
Gamanapriya 


21 
22 
23 
24 


50 
51 
52 
53 


20 
21 
22 
23 


9 
12 


Natabhairavi 
Girváni 

Kharaharapriya ... 
Gowrimanohari ... 


1 

í 


R 
R 
R 
R 


S: 


M 
M 

U 
M 


P 
P 
P 
P 


R^ 
D2 


Na 
N. 
N. 
N. 


Shanmukhapriya... 
Simhéndramadhya. 
Hémavathi 
Dharmavathi 


25 

26 
27 
28 


56 
57 
58 
59 


26 
27 
28 
29 


13 
14 
15 
16 


Chárukési 
Sarasángi 
Harikambhôji ... 
Sankarábharanam. 


s 
s 
s 

S 


R2 

R2 

5: 


r' 
(^2 


M 
M 
M 
M 


P 
P 
P 
P 


1 


N, 
N, 
N. 


Rishabhapriya ... 
Latángi 
Váchaspathi 
Méchakalyáni ... 


29 
30 
31 
32 


62 
63 
64 
65 



(Fíg. 8) 
^ A thírd variety ís added by Venkatamakhi 

5 
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In order to be able to compare the Mélas o£ Fig. 8 with 
those of Rámämätya, it is desirable that we should, first, know 
how Fig. 8 was worked up and, secondly, learn how the Mélas of 
Svaramélakaldnidki were formulated. 

Now, Ri and Ga may be combined in four different ways, 
viz^ (i) Rii and Gai (2) Rii and Ga^ (3) Ri^ and Ga^ and (4) Ri^ 
and Gag. Similarly Dha and Ni may be combined in four 
different ways. By tacking the four varieties of Dha and Ni to 
each of the four varieties of Ri and Ga^ we háve sixteen varieties 
of Ri-i Ga^ Dha, and Ni. These sixteen varieties, when further 
manipulated with the two varieties of Ma, yield thirty-two ^ work- 
ing Mélas^ for which see Fig. 8, where it will be seen that Melas 
I to 16 are vS'z^^.^Ä-Madhyama or Poorva Mélas^ while Melas 17 to 
32 are Prť^/^^í-Madhyama or Uthara Mélas. 

Rämämätya, on the other hand, merely specified the names 
of his Twenty Mélas and stopped with explaining their character* 
istics. Here is what he wrote : — 

g^GT ÍFIH^^ ^^1^05 37Tf^; 11 

NO 



^ Even the Katapayadi-Sankhya seems to point to 32 as being the 
originál number of the prime-Äá^Ä^ (or Mélas) ; inasmugh as Ra (?;r) 
represents 2, and Ga (rt) represents 3, and theŕefore Räga (íTTi) represents, 
according to the said formula, 32* 
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And continued Rámämátya : — 

In this way Rámámätya went on. Evidently he did not čare to 
deduce his twenty Mélas from any kind o£ principles, but perhaps 
recorded šuch o£ the Mélas as were in vogue during his time. 

Even in so doing, he happened to slip into a palpable mistake 
of giving the samé identical characteristics to two of his twenty 
Mélas ^ víz., Sdranganäta and Kédáragowla thus : — 



Säranganáta 



Kédáragfowla 



qaSTí^H^: 5I?[s[^5W£q^q^Trr: 1 



. Jísff 



• Rámämátya characterises the 
Mda of S&ranganäia as consistíng of 
these seven svaras^ viz,, Sudha Sa, 
Panckasruii Ri^ Chyuiha Madhyama 
Ga^ Sudha Ma^ Sudha Pa^ Pancka- 
sruti Dha^ and Chyutha S had j a iW/ 



^5T^ g^rqr: q^^^ ^í^^cvl i 



* The Milá of Kidaragowla con- 
Sísts of these svaras^ vi^., Sudha 
Sa^ PanchasruH J?z, Chyutha Madkya- 
ona Ga^ Sudha Ma^ Sudha Pa^ 
Panchasruii Dha and Chyutha Shadja 
NV 



(Fíg. 9) 

The veriest tyro will not fail to note the identical sameness 
in the characteristics o£ both the Mélas in Fig. 9. Inasmuch, 
therefore, as Sdranganäta and Kédäragowla merged, in point o£ 

^ * I shall now specify the names (of the Mélas) and then explain their 
characteristics. Of all the Mélas, Mukhari is the first- Other Mélas are as 
f oUows : — Mälavagowlay Srzräga^ Säranganata^ Hindôla^ Sudharamakriya^ 
Desäkshiy Kannadagowla^ Sudha7i&ti^ Ahari, Nädar&makriya^ Sudhavarali^ 
Rithigowla^ Vasanthabhairavij Kéd&ragowla^ Héjujji^ Sävtavardli^ Révaguf>* 
ihii Sämantha^ and Kämbhôju Thus there are twenty Milas.^ 

^ ' And their characteristics are explained thus : the Mela of Mukkari^ 
ťor instance^ conšists of seven Sudha-svara^^^ 
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their characteristics, into one ; how could Rämámátya count 
twenty different Mélas f Quickly, therefore, did Venkatamakhi 
hasten to lash him on this vulnerable point and wrote : 

Nor did Venkata-makhi stop here. But he proceeded to 
attack Rámämätya, using even rough language, on nine more 
points. We shall deal with them, one by one, and plače the 
views, thereon, of both Rámämätya and Venkatamakhi in juxta- 
position : — 

(1) As regards some derivatives of 

'SRIRÁGA MÉLA: 

Rämam&iya. — The Milá of Srirág-a coasists of these seven Svaras^ 
víz., Sndha Sa^ Panchasruii Ri^ Sadh&rana Ga, Súdka Ma, Sudha Pa^ 
PanchasruH Dha, and Kaisiki NL Then do I enumerate some of the 
R&gas derived from this Mela, and they are : — Sriräga, Bhatravi, Gowli^ 
Dhanyasi^ Sudhabhairavi^ Vilavali^ Mälavasrz, Sankar&bharanam, Andôli, 
Divagandhari ^ and Madhyam&di,'^ 

Venkatamakhu — * You said that Bkairavi, Sankar&bharanam, and Gowli 
were derived from Sriräga Mela. Inasmuch as Bhairavi has Sudha Dfia, 
Sankaräbharanam has Anthara Ga, and Gowli has Käkáli Ni, and inasmuch 

^ Cí. :— ' Accordingf to yourself (addressing Rämämátya) Säranganáta 
and Kédäragowla merged into one Méla. How then could there be twenty 
Melasť 

^55r-^^ JTr55^^: íllľíT^TíOTtSlq "g II 

q:^iTr?ír^ 5R%f^^TiTr ^sst^^'^íči: n 

Svaratnilakal&nidhi. 
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as (the last mentioned) Gowli may (rightly) be derived from Mälavagowla^ 
how can you (dare to) say that these Ragas were derived from the 
Méla of Sriragaf O! Ráma ! Ráma ! Rátna !. How confused (is your 
head)!!!'^ 

(2) As regards some derivates of 

' SUDHARAMAKRIYA MÉLA: 

R&mamaiya. — * Some of the Ragas derived from the Milá of Su- 
dharamakriya are : — Sudkarämakriya, Pddi, Ardradési^ and DipakaJ^ 

Venkatamakhi. — *Iaasmuch as you (wrongly) said that P&di and Ardra- 
disi were derived from Sudharamakriya, and inasmuch as the truth is that 
they were derived from the Milá of Gowla^ O ! Räma, you háve committed 
a great sin, to remove which, you should contemplate the name of (that 
great) Ráma.'^ 



íTÍfem^ ^iqcirí^qľ á1íFW555Tr: ii 
^«í fl^^g íw ?n7 ÍR čT^ ^spu: 

Chatkurdandiprak&sika. 
Svaratnilakalánidhi. 

' a- q^ítíi ^^m 5T?[ím^mžč5^: i 
qi€tímTÍ55inf'wisRT íra^-^ n 

Chathurdandiprak&sika. 
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(3) As regards the Méla of 

' KANŕTADAGOWLA.' 

Rämämátya. — ' As between the characteristics of DSsakski and Kan. 
nadagowlat there is one point of difíerence, viz., the latter {Kannadagowlá) 
has Kaisiki NU as practised by the experts (instead of Chyutka Shadja Ni 

Venkatamakhu — ' The statement that Disakshi^ when it attains Kaisiki 
Ni^ becomes Kannadagowla leads to an absurdity, The fact is that 
Kannadagowla belongrs to the Méla of SrirägaJ"^ 

(4) As regards 
* GHANTÁRAVA RÄGA.' 

Rämämäiya. — ' Some of the Ragas derived from this Méla (pi Kan^ 
Tiadagowla) are : — Kanndagowla^ Gha?itärava, Sudkabang&la^ Chäyánäta^ 
Turushka T^di^ N&gadhvani^ and Dévakriya.^^ 

Venkatamakhi^ — * The statement that Ghantarava was derived from 
Kannadagowla has involved you in a heinous sin^ from which, O ! Ráma, 
you cannot escape even though you go (on a pilgrrimage) to Rämasétu 
(Rámésvaram). The fact is that Ghantarava is derived from Bhairavi.'^ 

* CL ^?Tr^m^95íq 55gGrf q^^ífcTíj; I 

Svaramélakalanidhu 

c 

Chathurdandiprakásika, 

' a. sí^ífer ^ž ^*5ridi'<i4ii*^ifa=gíT ^ \ 
^H^^ičsrimr =g =3^crrí7T5íčíčT; cr; i 

Svaramilakálänidhi. 
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(5) As regards 

« nádarámakriya: 

R&m&mätya, — * The Milá of Nädar&makríya consists of these Svaras, 
tíz., Sudha Sa, Súdka Ri, Sadharana Ga^ Stidha Ma^ Sudha Pa^ Sudha 
D ha J and Chyutha S had j a Ni.^'^ 

Venkatamakhu — ' The statement that Nädar&makriya has S&dh&rana 
Ga discloses, O ! Räma, your strange (that is, tin-) fitness to hold the title 
of Bayakára {or Vággéyakära), The truth is that Nádarámakriya has 
Anthara Ga.^^ 

(6) As regards 

' rithigowla: 

Rämámáiya. — * The Milá of Rithigowla consists of these seven svaras^ 
víz., Sudha Sa, Sudha Ri, Sudha Ga, Sudha Ma, Sudha Pa, Panchasruti 
Dha, and Kaisiki Ni:^ " 

Venkatamakhu— "^ While Rámämätya has spoken of Rithigowla as a Milá 
with Sudha Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Panchasruti Dha, and Kaisiki Ni, the truth is 
that Rithigowla is (not a Mela) but a Rága derived from the Milá of 
Bhairavu^ * 

Chathurdandiprakásika, 
Svaramilakal&niihi. 

Chathurdandiprak&sika, 
Svaramilakal&nidM. 
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(7) As regards 

' kédáragowla: 

R&mämätya.—* The Mela of KSdaragotvla consists o£ these Svaras, viz., 
Sudha Sa, Panchasruti Ri, Chyutha Madhyama Ga, Sudha Ma, Sudha Pa, 
Panchasruii Dka, and Chyutha Shadja Ni.' ^ 

Venkaiamakhi ' I feel sorry for your name (of Räma) ; for, you 

mistakenly placed Chyutha Shadja Ni in the Milá of Kid&ragowla. The 
right Svara of the Méla is Kaisiki Ni.' ^ 

(8) As regards 
' HÉJUJJi: 

Räm&matya.—' The Milá of Hijujji consists of these Svaras, viz., Sudha 
Sa Sudha Ri, Anthara Ga, Sudha Ma, Sudha Pa, Sudha Dha, and Kakali 

Ni' ^ 

Venkatamakhi.—* It is stupid to plače K&kali Ni in the Milá of 

Hijuiji: íor the right Svara of the Milá is Sudha Ni.' * 

Chathurdandiprakasika. 

* a. 5T?iT^ wm'- q^írat '^^íw^črt i 

Svaramilakal&nidhi. 

Chathurdandiprakasika, 

Svaramilakal&nidhi. 

£R|chv'^|Í5*4l^^r5:í^ OTfT |% čTč2»T: íl 

^ ^ Chaihurdandiprak&sika. 
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(9) As regards 
' KÄMBHÔJi: 

Rämám&tya. — *The Milá oí I^ämdňá/t consists oí these Svaras, víz., 
Sud/ia Sa, Pancha^ruti Ri, A^itkara Ga, Sud ha Ma, Súdka Pa, Panchasruii 
Dha, and Kakali N V ^ 

Venkaiamakhi, — * Does not even the maid-servant of a Vainika know 
that Kämbhôji has Kaisiki (and not Kakali) Nif ' ^ 

The reader will, at this stage, do well to guard himself 
against entertaining any mistaken notion that Rámämátya was all 
wrong or that Veakatamakhi was all right. H e will further do 
well to remember that, between Svaramélakalänidhi and Chatkur- 
dandiprakdsika, there elapsed a full century and a little more ; that 
the musical systems, worked out in both the books, mušt — on 
account of the progressive náture of the art — be necessarily 
diff erent f rom each other ; and that some o£ the views of both the 
authors might therefore be right and wxoľíg— right in their own 
times, and wrong in other times, 

Living, as I do, three centuries after Venkatamakhi who 
insisted on having only Kaisiki Ni f or Kämbhôji, I may repay the 
author of Chathurdandiprakasika in his own coin and retort : 
' Does not even the cook of a Vainika know that the Kämbhôji of 
the present day has not only Kaisiki Ni but also Kakali Ni, as in 
the čase of the phrase Sa-NiPa-Dha-Sa ? Again, in your chapter 
on Ragas, you dared to write — 

From this heinous sin, O ! Venkata, you cannot escape even 
though you go on a pilgrimage to Tirupati, the abode of Lord 
Venkateswara. For, whether your Kämbhôji corresponds to our 

Svaramilakalanidhu 

Chaihurdandiprak&sika. 

3 Cf . K&mbkôji Räga, though Sampuma, leaves out in the ascent Ma 
and Ni. 

6 
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Kdmbhôii or Harikambhôji^ Ma is never left out, though Kdmbkôji 
leaves out Ni in the ascent.' 

Surely, then, Venkatamakhi threw stones at Rámámätya, 
while himself was living in a glass-house ; ^ and his strictures on 
Svaramélakalánidhi zx^ unjust, uncalled-for, and even offensive to 
a degree, 

Still, a Venkata may persist in reminding us as to why 
Rämámätya, having nierged, into one, Säranganata and Kédära- 
gowla^ ventured to count twenty Mélas ? This, as I said, is no 
doubt a vulnerable point. But be it, at the samé time, noted 
that, during the long periód o£ a full century, after which 
Venkatamakhi criticised it, Heaven alone knows what changes or 
modifications the manuscripts of Svaramélakaldnidhi underwent in 
the hands of different indifferent copyists and what sort of a 
copy finally fell into our critic's hands. Even assuming that 
Rámámátya committed the blunder attributed to him, I am 
disposed to think that it is a matter only of a slip of the pen and 
that he had no time to revise what he wrote. For, does not 
Fig. II show that the Graha^ Amsa^ and Nyäsa, as well as the 
time of singing, of both Sáranganáta and Kéd&ragowla are quite 
different from each other ? 

I said that Rámämätya did not čare to deduce his Mélas from 
any kind of principles but perhaps recorded šuch of the Mélas as 
were in vogue during his time. 

My view seems to be confirmed, when we note, that, at the 
end of his fourth chapter on Mela^ Rämámätya felt that, in actual 
practice,^ Anthara Ga and Kákali Ni were not only of very 
small or occasional use but also were represented^ by Chyutha 

^ Surely, Venkatamakhi did live in a glass-house; for, did he not 
solemnly record, in his book, without any attempt on his part to inquire, a 
mere kearsay-msXt^x, which turned out to be altogether false ? In 

his Ragaprakarana, he stated íT^íčíT5r^^fqHí[ ^ícTI^^^íclT: H > that is, 
* Bharata and others say that Rägas are of ten kinds.' But in Bharata's 
N&iya Sästra, there is no mention of the word Raga at all, múch less of its 
ten kinds ! 

« That xs, according to the Principle of Lakshya. 

Svaramélakalánidhi. 
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madhyama Ga and Chyuthapanchama Ni respectively, and, 
therefore, chose to reduce, as an alternatíve, his twenty — into 
fifteen — Mélas^ and also stated that the remaining five mušt be 
deemed to be implied in the fifteen. To illustrate, Hejujji 
mušt be deemed to be implied in Vasanthabhairavi ; Sämavaräli, 
in Sudhavaráli ; Révagupthi, in Bowli ; Sämantha, in Kannada- 
gowla ; and Kámbhôji, in Sáranganáta.^ 

Further, the recognition of the theory of repi^esentationy 
referred to, is tantamount to almost identifying Chyuthamadhyama 
Ga and Chyuthashadja Ni respectively with Anthara Ga and 
Kákali Ni and also to driving, out of the field, one of the two 
pairs of svaras, preferably the latter, 

As regards Rägas^ Rámämätya divided them into three kinds 
— Superior^ Middling^ and Inferior. The * superior ' Ragas are 
said to háve been free from any kind of mixture and also suitable 
for singing, composition, elaboration and for Táya; and they 
were twenty in all. The * middling ' Rägas were employed to 
sing fragmentary portions of songs and were fifteen in all ; while, 
the *inferior' Rägas, plentiful though, were calculated to dazzle 
(and not illumine) the masses and were [dis-] regarded as being 
unsuitable for compositions. 

These three divisions were once repeated by Sômanáth in 
his Rägavibôdha; but they disappeared from the tíme of 
Venkatamakhi, with the result that they are unknown to, and 
unrecognized by, the modern musicians- For, which musician of 
to-day will reconcile himself to blackmark and taboo, for instance, 
Sankaráôharana — unless it be that it does not tally with our 

S3 NO 

Jbid. 
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own — as an *inférior', and therefore disregardable, Räga as 
Rämámätya had done ? 

Let us now tabulate the Méla and Rága systems of 
Rämämätya and make a closer study of his work. 

/. Rámdmätya's * Genus-Species ' System 



/ 



Mélas— (20) 



Janya-Ragas — (64) 



Mukhari 



Málavagowla 



Mukhári and a few Gráma Rágas 



' (1) Málavagowla 

(2) Lalitha 

(3) BowH 

(4) Souráshtra 
. (5) Gurjari 



(6) Méchabowli (11) Kuranji 

(7) Palaman jari (12) Kannadabangala 
(y) Gundakriya (13) Mangalakowsika 
(9) Sindhurämakriya (14) Malhári, etc. 

(10) Chayagowla 



9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 



Sríraga 



Sáranganáta 



Hindôl 
Sudharámakriya 

D&akshi 



Kannadagowla 



Sudhanäta 

Ahiri 

Nádarámakriya 

Sudhavaráli 

Rithigowla 

Vasanthabhairavi 

Kédáragowla 



16 Héjujji 

17 Sämavarali 



r (1) Srirága 
í (2) Bhairavi 

(3) Gowli ^ 

(4) Dhanyäsi 



t 



' (1) Säranganäta 

(2) Savéri 

(3) Sälagabbairavi 



(5) Sudhabhairavi 

(6) Vélávali 

(7) Málavasri 

(8) Sankarábharana 



(4) Natanäräyani 

(5) Sudhavasanta 

(6) Purvagowla 



(1) Hindôl (2) Marga Hindôl 

(1) Suddharamakríya (2) Pádi 



Désäksbi 



' (1) Kannadagowla 

(2) Ghantárava 

(3) Sudhabangala 



(4) Cháyanäta 

(5) Turushka-Tôdi 

(6) Nágadbvani 



(9) Ändoli 

(10) Devagandhari 

(11) Madhyamádi, 

etc. 



(7) Kunthalavaráli 

(8) Bhinnashadja 

(9) Nárayani, etc. 



(3) Bhúpala, etc. 

(3) Ardradési 

(4) Dipaka 



(7) Dévakriya, etc* 



18 
19 
20 



Révagupthi 

Sámantha 

Kámbfaôji 



Sudhanata, etc. 

Ahiri, etc* 

Nádarámakriya, etc. 

Sudhavaráli, etc. 

Rithigowla, etc. 

(1) Vasanthabhairavi (2) Sômarága, etc. 

(1) Kédáragowla (2) Nárayanagowla, etc. 

Héjujji and a few Gráma Rágas 
Samavaráli do, 

Révagtipthi do. 

Sámantha, etc. 
Kámbhôji, etc. 



(FiG. 10). 
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///• The Charactertstics o f a few of Rämmnätya's 
Derivative Rägas 

















1 t .^ 


i 


Rágas 


Mélas 


O 


1 




Time of 
Singing 


Rank 


Reasons 
for the 
Rank 


T 


1 


Lalitha 


Málava- 
gowla 


Sa 


Sa 


Sa 


First Watch 
of the Day. 


S. Sh 


Pa omitted. 




2 


Bowli 


Do. 


Ma 


Ma 


Ma 


First Half of 


S. Sh 


Pa omitted. 


Ma 


3 


Gurjari 


Do. 


Ri 


Ri 


Ri 


the Day. 
First Watch 
of the Day, 


S. Sh 


Pa omitted 
though re- 
tained in 
descent. 

Dha omitted 


omitted 

in 
another 
version. 


4 


Gundakriya. 


Do. 


Sa 


Sa 


Sa 


Former Part 


M. Sh 
















of the Day. 




thongh re- 
tained at 
times 




5 


Kannada- 
bangala. 


Do. 


Ga 


Ga 


Ga 


Morning ... 


M. Sh 


Ri omitted. 




6 


Malhári ... 


Do. 


Dha 


Dha 


Dha 


Day-Break ... 


S. O 


Ga and Ni 
omitted. 




7 


Sotiráshtra ... 


Do. 


Sa 


Sa 


Sa 


Evening 


I. s 






8 


Bhairavi ... 


Srírága 


Sa 


Sa 


Sa 


Latter Part of 
the Day. 


s. s 


... 




9 


Dhanyási ... 


Do. 


Sa 


Sa 


Sa 


Morning 


S. o 


Ri and Dfia 

omitted. 




10 


Vélávali ... 


Do. 


Dha 


Dha 


Dha 


Day-Break ... 


M. S 


Ri and Pa 
omitted in 
descent. 




11 


Sankará- 
bharana. 


Do. 


Sa 


Sa 


Sa 


? 


I. S 




Resem- 

bles 
Saman- 


12 


Ändoli 


Do. 


Pa 


Pa 


Pa 


? 


I. O 


Ga and Ni 
omitted. 


tha. 


13 


Madhyamádi. 


Do. 


Ma 


Ma 


Ma 


Latter Part of 
the Day 

time. 


M. O 


Ri and Dha 

omitted. 




14 


Málavasri ... 


JDo. 


Sa 


Sa 


? 


Always 


S. Sh 






15 


Savari 


Säranga- 
nata 


Dha 


Dha 


Dha 


Day-Break ... 


L O 


Ga and Ni 

omitted. 




16 


Sudha- 

vasantha. 


Do. 


Sa 


Sa 


? 


Fonrth Part 
of the Day. 


S. Sh 


Pa omitted 
though re- 
tained in 
descent. 




17 


Bhinna- 
^ ^ shadja. 


Do. 


Sa 


... 


Sa 


Always 


I. Sh 


Ma omitted. 




18 


Naráyani ... 


Do. 


Ga 


Ga 


Ga 


Morning 


M. S 


Ri omitted 
in descent. 




19 


Bhupal 


HindÔl 


Sa 


Sa 


Sa 


Morning 


M. O 


Ma and Ni 




20 


Ghantárava, 


Kannada- 

gowla 

Do. 


Dha 


Dha 


Dha 


Always 


I. Sh 


omitted, 
G a omitted. 




21 


Nágadhvani. 


Sa 


Sa 


Sa 


Always 


I. S 






22 


Sômarága ... 


Vasantba- 
bhairavi 


Sa 


Sa 


Sa 


Always 


I. S 


Sottnds with 
Ma nicely 
in Mandra. 




23 


Pádi 


Sudha- 
ramakriya 


Sa 


Sa 


Sa 


Fourth Watch 
of the Day. 


M. Sh 


Ga omitted. 





(FiG. 12) 
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/F. Rämämátyds 20 Mélas^ interpreted in terms o f the 

Modern Mélas 

JSf^B. — In this Pigtire 13, three points shoiald be remembered : — 

(1) Anthara íľút and Chyuthamadhyama Ga should be deemed to be practically 
identical ; and so also, in the čase of Kákali Ni and Chynthashadja Ni. 

(2) Panchasruti ííi and Dha should be deemed to be the modem Chathusruti 
Ri and Dha. 

(3) Venkatamakhi's Sudha and Shatsruti Svaras should be deemed to be 
the samé as Rámámátya's. 







Modern Mélas 


z 


Rámämatya's 












Twenty Mélas 


Camatic 


Hindustani 


1 


Mukhári 


Kanakángi 




2 


Málavagowla 


Mayámälavagrowla ... 


Bhairava. 


3 


Sriräga 


Kharahar apr iy a 


Käfi. 


4 


Säranganáta 


S ankarábhar ana 


Bilával. 


5 


HindÔIa 


Nätabhairavi 


Asävéri. 


6 


Sudharämakriya 


Kámavardhani 


Poorvi. 


7 


Désäkshi 


Soolini 




8 


Kannadagowla 


Vágadisvari 




9 


Sudhanäta 


Chalanáta 




30 


Ahirí 


Girvani 




11 


Nádarámakriya 


Dhenuka 




12 


Sudhavaráli 


Jälavaráli 




13 


Rithigowla 


Vanaspathi 




14 


Vasanthabhairavi .., 


Vakulábharana 




15 


Kédáragowla 


Sankarábharana 




16 


Héjujji 


Máyamálavagowla ... 




17 


Sámavaräli 


Gánamurthi 




18 


Révagupthi 


Gáyakapriya 




19 


Samantha 


Chalanäta 




20 


Kámbhoji 


Sankarábharana 





(Fíg. 13) 

In the above Fig. 13, Máyamälavagowla occurs twice and San- 
karábharana thrice ! I£ Rämámátya had given Kaisiki Ni to Käm- 
bhôjí, we could háve interpreted that Räga in terms of the modern 
Harikámbhôji. But he chose to give it Kákali Ni 1 ! We feel puzzled. 

Again, as regards the twenly-three Derivative Rágas delinea- 
ted in Fig. 12, most of his arrangement seems to háve been upset 
by his successors. Though, for instance, Lalitha, Sourasktra and 
the like are, even now, retained under the samé category as Rámá- 
mátya's; most of the other Rágas, šuch as for instance, Sáveri, 
Dhanyäsi and the like, háve been made to change their categories. 
Further, what did Rámämätya mean by proclaiming Bhairavi and 
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Sankaräbharana to be each a Sampurna and, yet, a derivative of 
Srirága, which was (also as it ought to háve been) a Sampurna ? 
Furthermore, Rämämätya's Srirága corresponds, as per Fíg. 13, 
to the modern Kharaharapriya. Could, then, Bhairavi or Sankarä- 
bharana come out of Kharaharapriya ? We feel, again, puzzled. 

There, yet, appears a way-out Gentle reader, follow. 

In the first plače, I would putyou inmind of what I had said in 
connection with Venkatamakhi's unwarranted onslaught on Rámá- 
mátya, namely, Heaven knows what chmiges or modificaiions the 
manuscHpts o f * Svaramelakalanidhi ' uitderwent m the kands o f 
different indifferent copyists and what sort of a copy finally fell into 
our-own'handsn In the second plače, the names of the Rágas and, 
for that matter, of the Thälas, of the Svaras, and of even the 22 
Srutis — háve been from time to time changing, like chameleon's 
colour, Here are, for instance, two sets of names, given in two 
different periods of time, to one and the samé time-honored 22 
Srutis, wherein all the names differ, except Ugra, even which 
figures itself in the /th Sruti in the one čase and in the 2ist Sruti 
in the other : — 



•n 












Svara 


Närada's Names 


Shárngadév's Names 


Svara 


1 




Sidhä 


Thivrä 




2 




Prabhavathi 


Kumudvathi 




3 




Kantha 


Mandä 




4 


Sa 


Suprabhá 


Chandôvathi 


Sa 


5 




Síká 


Dayávathi 




6 




Dipthimathi 


Ranjani 




7 


Ri 


Vgrô. 


Rathikä 


Ri 


8 




Hladi 


Rowdri 




9 


Ga 


Nirviri 


Krôdha 


Ga 


10 




Dirá 


Vajrikä 




11 




Sarpasabä 


Prasarini 




12 




Kshánthi 


Prithi 




13 


Ma 


Vibhuthi 


Márjani 


Ma 


14 




Mälini 


Eshithi 




15 




Chápala 


Rakthá 




16 




Bála 


Sándipini 




17 


Pa 


Sarvaratna 


Alápini 


Pa 


18 




Shänthá 


Madanthi 




19 




Vikalini 


Rôhini 




20 


Dha 


Hridayônmalini 


Ramya 


Dha 


21 




Visarini 


Ugra 




22 


Ni 


Prasuná 


Kshôbini 


Ni 




(Fíg. 14). 
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Hence, Rämämátya's Sankaräbharana is not the modern 
Sankarábharana; nor is his Bhairavi or even Srir&ga our own. 
The only sensible inference, that we can draw under the circum- 
stances, is that we should not allow ourselves to be [mis-] led by 
the mere ^lames of Rämämatya's Ragas but should delve deep and 
study the characteristics of each of them and find out its modern 
prototype and its modern name as well. 

Will a study of Rämämatya's Vina help us to understand 

his Räga-system, especially as he assures us it would ? Let us, then, 

také up the subject of Vhia^ which Rämämätya dealt with, in his 

third chapter, at the very outset of which he emphasised the 

importance of Vina, as creating a nice taste for, and a fine 

discrimination in, Srutis, Svaras, Melas, and Rägas ; besides 

being a means of attaining Dharma, Artha, Käma, and Môksha. 

Be it noted that Rämämätya fundamentally differed from 

Shärngadév in the matter of constructing his Vinaz.x\6. thereby 

cut a new path for his successors to follow. While Shärngadév 

presented to us a Vina of twenty-two strings ; Rämämätya simpli- 

fied the process by requiring only four strings to produce all his 

Sudlia-Vikritha svaras in all the three registers. While, again, 

Shärngadév's Vina was only of two kinds, viz., Sruti Vina and 

Svara Vina; Rämämatya's Vina was of six kinds, which may 

conveniently be tabulated thus : — 

Rudra Vina 




Sudha Méla Madhya Méla Achyutharájéndra Méla 

Vína (I) Vína (11) Vína (III) 

I 1 I 

Sarvaräga Ékarága Sarvaräga Ékarága Sarvaräga Ékaräga 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

(FiG. 15.) 

All the six kinds of Rämämatya's Vina were provided with 
frets. In the Sarvaräga Méla Vína^ they were fixed and immov- 
able, as in the čase of our modern Tanjore Vína ; while, in the 
Ékaräga Méla Vína^ they were not fixed and therefore movable, 
as in the čase of the modern Sitar of North India. In fact, 
the frets of the latter kind were moved or changed every time a 
Rága was changed ; while, those of the former kind were fixed and 
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yet made to produce all the Rägas in all the regísters. Hence 
their respective names. 

As for the construction and characteristics of Rámámátya's 
Vina ; first, there was a Cross-Bar, called Danda, on the left-hand 
side o£ which there was a Gourd, called Tkumba, attached thereto 
by means of a round piece of metal, called Nábhu Over and 
along the cross-bar, four metallic wires were fastened between the 
left-hand bridge, called Meru^ and the right-hand piece of wood at 
the end of the cross-bar, called Kakubha ; and these (four) wires 
were also made to run over a metallic piece, on the right-hand 
side, called Pathrikä. The jDóraj^a-stňngs intervened between 
Pathriká and Kakubha and held the four wires tightly from 
the basis o£ the latter ; while, bits of cotton (or woollen or even 
silken) threads, called /ztja, were used over the Pathriká and 
under the (four) wires, with a view to refine the sound. All over 
the cross-bar but underneath the (four) wires were placed metallic 
frets, called, Sdrikas^ by means of which alone proper sounds could 
be produced on the (four) wires. Below the cross-bar, but near 
the four wires and on the right-hand side, three additional wires 
were fastened for 6y^/í-purposes. 

What Svaras did each of the four upper- wires and of the three 
lower-wires speak, when sounded ? The answer depends on 
whether the Vina was Sudha Méla, Madhya Méla, or Achyutha- 
rájéndra Méla. For, while the order of the three lower-wires was 
the samé in all the three kinds of the Vina, namely, Madhya Sa^ 
Mandra Pa^ and Mandra Sa^ except an additional Madhya Pa was 
tacked on to the lower-wires of the third kind of the Vína ; the 
order of the four upper-wires, in Sudha Méla Vhta^ was : — 
Anumandra Sa^ Anumandra Pa^ Mandra Sa^ and Mandra Ma ; 
that, in Madhya Méla Vina^ was : — Anumandra Pa^ Mandra Sa^ 
Mandra Pa^ and Madhya Sa ; and that, in Achyuthardjéndra Méla 
Vtna^ was :■— Anumandra Sa^ Anumandra Pa^ Mandra Sa^ and 
Mandra Pa. 

Conťining, now, our attention to the Sudha Méla Vína, we 
note that, over its cross-bar, six frets were placed in šuch a 
manner as they produced, in order ^ by tlte first (Anumandra Sa-) 
wire^ the following svaras : — 

1. Sudha Ri 4. Chyuthamadhyama Ga 

2. Sudha Ga 5. Sudha Ma 

3. Sádhárana Ga 6. Chyuthapanchama Ma ; 
7 
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by ike second (Anumandra Pa-) wire^ the following svaras : — 

1. Sudha Dka 4- Chyuthashadja Ni 

2. Sudha iW 5- Sudha ^'^íí 

3. KaisíkiA7 6. Sudha i?z; 

by the third (Mandra Sa-) wire, the following svaras : — 

1. Sudha Ri 4. Chyuthamadhyama Ga 

2. Sudha Ga 5- Sudha Ma 

3. Sädhärana Ga 6. Chyuthapanchama Ma ; 
and by the fourth (Mandra Ma-) wire, the following svaras : — 

!• Chyuthapanchama Ma 4. Sudha Ni 
2. Sudha P a 5. Kaisiki Ni 

3* Sudha Dha 6. Chyuthashadja NL 

Even for other registers, šuch as, MadkyažMra and Anuthdra^ 
the samé method was pursued and suitable frets were fixed. But, 
be it remembered, in those higher registers, the only wire that 
could possibly produce sweet or agreeable svaras was the fourth 
and not any of the other three upper-wires. 

Be it also remembered that Sudha Sa and Sudha Ri of the 
second-wire occurred again on the third and were therefore of no 
use on the second and that, similarly, Sudha Ma and Chyutha- 
panchama Ma of the third wire occurred again on the fourth and 
were therefore of no use on the third. 

Finally, Rámämátya made reference to what were called 
Svaya/mbhus^ which were self-produced svaras or which, in the 
language of Rämámätya himself, ' emanated of their own accord/ ^ 
Could Rámämátya' s * Svayambhus * be the samé as what, in 
Physics, is known as the * Harmonics,' inasmuch as even the 
latter emanate of their own accord ? It is said that, while there 
are more ways than one to hear the Harm\onics on a string, only 
one of them is implied by the term Svayambhus. How fár this 
statement is true can be judged only by studying the Harmonics, 
at first, and by seeing whether and, if so, how far they tally with 
the Svayambhus* 

What are the Harmonics ? If you strike a string of any 
inštrument — provided it is in a proper state of tension — you will 
observe that it vibrates not only in its entire length but also in 
segments. All these motions are simultaneous and the sounds 

Svarantélakalanidku 
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proceeding therefrom are blended into one note. The funda- 
mental Sa^ that is struck, is the loudest and is called the prime or 
the prime partial tone^ while others are called the upper partial 
tones or the overtones ; and the whole serieš of the upper partial 
tones f orm the Harmonics. 

The first upper partial tone is the higher octave of the 
fundamental Sa and makes twice as many vibrations as the prime 
in the samé time ; and it is Sa. The second upper partial tone 
is the fif th of the octave Sa and makes thrice as many vibrations as 
the prime in the samé time; and it is Pä, The third upper 
partial tone is the second higher octave and makes four times as 
many vibrations as the príme in the samé time ; and it is Sa. 
The fourth upper partial tone is the major third of the second 
octave and makes five times as many vibrations as the prime in 
the sarae time ; and i t is Gä. The ôfth upper partial tone is the 
fifth of the second octave and makes six times as many vibrations 
as the prime in the samé time ; and it is Pä. And so on and on, 
Thus, the relative numbers of the vibrations which make the 
Harmónie Serieš of sounds, are as 1:2:3:4:5:6 and so on. You 
can hear this serieš in the wire of any inštrument — say, of the 
sonometre — if you vibrate it after it has been successively 
shortened J, J, i, ^, ^, etc, of its whole length. 

But the point to be remembered is what we, in this connec- 
tion, began with. If a wire is struck, it vibrates not only in its 
whole length but also in its aliquot parts- In other words, if you, 
by striking a wire, produce the fundamental Sa; all the upper 
partial tones, mentioned above, namely. 

Sa — Pá — S& — Gä — Pä^ etc, etc. 
are simultaneously produced on the samé wire by a natural 
process. A trained ear will surely detect the upper partial tones, 
sounding of their own accord and blending with the prime or 
fundamental Sa — at least the first few partials which are loud 
enough to be heard, if not the other ones which become fainter 
and fainter as they rise higher and higher in pitch. 

We, thus, find that the striking of a wire, the production 
thereby of the fundamental Sa and the detection, with a trained 
ear, of the upper partial tones which sound of their own accord 
by a natural process on the samé wire — all these jointly form the 
first or natural way to kear, and thereby recognize the existence of, 
the Harmonics. 
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It is not, however, impossible to artificially produce and 
distinctly hear each of the upper partial tones. I£, for instance, 
you strike a wire and touch the said wire at its middle with your 
finger (or better still with a feather) ; you will distinctly hear 
the higher octave of the fundamental Sa. Other upper partial 
tones may similarly be produced by touching the said wire at a 
third, a fourth, a fifth, a sixth and so on, of its length. 

There is, yet, a third way of hearing the Harmonics. Stretch, 
for instance, the two wires — A and B — of a sonometre and tune 
them to exact unison. Plače, then, a moveable bridge underneath 
the wire B, so as to gently touch it at its middle point and to 
produce, if vibrated, the first upper partial tone, namely, the 
octave Sa. Now, set the whole wire A in vibration and make it 
produce the fundamental Sa. You will note that even the neigh- 
bouring wire B, though untouched, vibrates of its own accord and 
produces the harmónie first higher octave Sa. This remarkable 
fact that a vibrating body may cause another elastic body, in tune 
with it, also to vibrate is called the Co-vibration. 

We are, now, in a position to arrive at the foUowing conclu- 
sions regarding the Harmonics : — 

(i) Thte Harmonics co-exist, in náture, with the note of a 
string. 

(2) Those Harmonics may be heard in more ways^ than 
one, šuch as for instance : — 

{a) Hearing the fundamental Sa^ struck in the wire of 
any inštrument — provided it is in a proper state 
of tension — along with its naturally-arising upper 
partials, all in a happy blending ; 
or {b) Striking the wire and at the samé time touching i t 
at a half, a third, a fourth, a íifth, a sixth and so 
on, of its length and hearing the corresponding 
upper partials, in order, as well as separately ; 
or {c) Striking one of the two wires of a sonometre, both of 
them being tuned to exact unison, and touching the 
other wire at a half, a third, a fourth, a fifth, a sixth 
and so on, of its length and hearing the correspond- 
ing upper partials by virtue of the co-vibration. 

^ In every one of those ways, only the first few partials will be loud and 
heard, while the other ones become fainter as they rise higher in pitch. 
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Before we proceed to compare the * Harmonics ' with the 
* Svayambhus,' we will do well to study the connotation imported 
into the term Svayambku by Rámämátya* And on this point, I 
shall let Rämämátya himself speak : — 

* The Mandra Sudha Pa^ produced on the fourth wire by the 
second fret is called Svayambhu. Hence all the svaras produced 
(on all the four wires) by the second fret are Svayambhus and 
cannot be otherwise. Inasmuch as the Anumandra Sudha Ni^ 
produced on the second wire by the second fret, is of the samé 
value as the Mandra Sudha iW, produced on the fourth wire by the 
fourth fret ; all the svaras, produced (on all the four wires) by the 
fourth fret are determined to be Svayambhus ; and they cannot be 
otherwise. Inasmuch, again, as the Anumandra Chyuthashadja 
iW, produced on the second wire by the fourth fret, is of the samé 
value as the Mandra Chyuthashadja Ni^ produced on the fourth 
wire by the sixth fret ; all the svaras produced (on all the four 
wires) by the sixth fret are determined to be Svayambhus; and they 
cannot be otherwise. The Sa-Mct svaras, produced (on the íirst 
three wires) by the íif th fret are all Svayambhus. Inasmuch, again, 
as the Mandra Kaisiki AV, produced on the fourth wire by the 
fifth fret, is of the samé value as the Anumandra Kaisiki iW, 
produced on the second wire by the third fret ; all the svaras, 
produced (on all the wires) by the third fret are Svayambhus. 
Inasmuch, further again, as the Mandra Sudha Dha^ produced on 
the fourth wire by the third fret is of the samé value as the 
Anumandra Sudha Dha, produced on the second wire by the 
first fret ; all the svaras háve been shewn to be of definitely 
determined values. In this manner Rämämátya determined the 
values of all the svaras produced on all the four wires by all the 
six frets.'^ 

N© C\ .^ 
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In so many words, Rämämátya meant to drive horne to his 
reader's mind that, among the twenty-four svaras, compressed in 
all the six frets on all the four upper-wires of his Vína, very many 
pairs would, on close scrutiny, be found to be related to each 

'^či^gTq! 4m^ w^^ ^rfq a^tq^r i 

HRFIíTŤTír; ^fíF^ ^f^CTT 5BÍí?^gľ « 

^^ľf^\ giR=hiiit čT B^m mčm ^^t i 
gatqrat ^í^ETÍ Bmr^m čífr^wr n 

^PW^ íí^í^í ^^SJ^ WIFT JRPJIči; I 

sii^iWJTf ^2^ čp^m ^ďq íg^d) q ^f tt 

Sváramélakalänidhi. 
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other as the fundamental or prime tone wouid be to its upper 
partial tone ; šuch as for instance, the Sudha Dka in the first fret 
on the second wire to the Sudha Dka in the third fret on the 
fourth wire. 

Evidently, therefore, Rámámätya*s Svayambhus had a close 
affinity with the Harmonics^ inasmuch as the former belonged 
to the second, and perhaps even third, category of the latter, 
mentioned above. Further, does not Rámámätya's method of 
merely tuning the four upper-wires, as well as the three lower- 
wires, of his Vína into Sa — Pa — Sa — Ma, on the one hand, and 
into Sa — Pa — Sa, on the other, testify to the fact that he did 
recognise the harmónie relation between those svaras ? Sômanáth 
too, harped, in his Rägambôdka, on the samé point ; and i t was 
Mr. K. B. Déval of Sangli that showed it to the music-world, in the 
face of his two opponents, Messrs. V. N. Bhátkhandé and P. R. 
Bhandarkar. 

Having taken so múch pains to show that our ancient text- 
book writers, šuch as Rámämátya and Sômanäth, knew, each in 
his own way, the (modern) Harmonics] we should like to know 
what part the Harmonics or, for that matter, the Svayambhus 
played — and even now play — in music. In other words, what is 
the value of the discovery of the Harmonics or the Svayambhus 
in the actual or practical singing ? 

ProL Blaserna answers, in his Theory o f Sound in relation 
to Music : * A note, not accompaníed by its harmonics, may 
sometimes be sweet ; but it is always thin and poor and, there- 
fore, but little musical. This is the čase with tuning forks 
(and even with the flutes). The richest in harmonics are 
the sounds of the human voice and of strings '. And Sômanäth 
adds, in his Rágavibôdka : * The larger the number of the har- 
monics in a musical note, the more sonorous (and agreeable) 
itis\^ 

Having studied the subject of the Vtna in almost all the 
aspects pointed out in Svaramélakalánidki^ we shall now revert to 
the originál question as to how far that study helped us to under- 
stand Rámámátya's Räga-system. 

Commeniayy to /, 14^ o f Rágavibôdka. 
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The following Diagram,^ which represents Rámámátya's 
Vina-system, shows that, from among the fourteen svaras which 
Rámámätya had originally taken up to build his Svara-syst&m, 
Anthara Ga and Kákali Ni were eliminated, for the reason that 



Names of the four 


Frets 


Upper-wires 


I 


ir 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


AnumandraÄí ... 
Anutnandra /'« ... 
Mandra Sa ... 
Mandra Ma ... 


S. R. 
S. D. 
S. R. 
Ch. M. 


S. G. 
S. N. 
S. G. 
S. P. 


Sa. G. 
K. N. 
Sa. G. 
S. D. 


Ch. G. 
Ch. N. 
Ch. G. 

S. N. 


S. M. 
S. S. 
S. M. 
K. N. 


Ch. M. 
S. R. 
Ch. M. 
Ch. N. 



(FiG. 16) 

Chyuthamadhyama Ga and Chyuthashadja Ni were deemed to 
practically represent them^ and that, therefore, the whole o£ his 
Rdga-system was built up, only with the twelve remaining svaras, 
mentioned in Fig. i6. 

I£, now, you look at Rámämätya's twelve svaras and the 
inoäern^ twelve svaras, at a glance, thus — 



Names 


Twelve Svaras 


Rämairiátya's. 
Modem 


S. S S, R 
S. SiS.R 


S G. 
Cha. R 


Sa. G 
Sa. G 


Ch. G 
A. G 


S. M 

S. M 


Ch. M 

P, M 


S. PS. D 
S. PS.D 


S. N 
Cha. D 


K. N 
K. N 


Ch. N 
Ka. N 



(FiO- 17) 

^ The abbreviations used in this Diagram Fig. 
Fig. 17, are explained as follows : — 
S. R. = Sadha Ri 
S. G. = Sudha Ga 
S. M. =^ Sudha ií/í2 
S. D. = Sudha Dha 
S. N. = Sudha Ni 
K. N. -=. Kaisiki Ni 



S. = Sudha 5*^ 
P. = Sudha /Vr- 



ie and in the next 



Sa. G. = Sädhárana Ga 
Ch. G, = Chyuthamadhyama Ga 
Ch. M. == Chyuthapanchama Ma 
Ch. N. = Chyuthashadja Ni 



Svaramélakaldnidhi. 
^ The five new abbreviations introduced in the Fig. 17 are explained 



as follows :- 

Cha. R. = Chathusruti Ri 

Cha. D. := Chathusruti Dha 



A. G, = Anthara Ga 
P. M. := Prathi Ma 
Ka. N. =. Kákali Ni 
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and íf you refresh your memory o£ the special instructions given 
in connection with Fig, 13 ; you will not find it difficult to 
interpret almost all the Rägas of Rämämátya in terms of the 
modern Rägas. Sufíice it, therefore, for me to repeat once again 
and emphasise the importance of what I said a little while ago, 
viz,^ we shouldnot allow ourselves to be [mis-'] led by the 77tere * names ' 
of Rämämätyd $ Rägas but should dehe deep and study the 
* ckaracteristics ' of^each of tkem and find out its modern prototype 
and its modern name^ os well. 

- It now remains for us to estimate the náture of the services 
rendered by Rámámátya to the music world. 

Rämämátya, Sômanäth, and Venkatamakhi, the respective 
authors of Svaramilakalánidki^ Rdgavibôdka^ and Chathurdandi- 
prakasika^ were all South Indián musicians and wrote for South 
India. They might, therefore, be grouped together and called by 
a generic name — the Carnatic Trio. All these three authors were, 
alike, shrewd enough to realise the futility of wríting a v-o-l-u-m-i- 
n-o-u-s treatise, as Shärngadev had done, on the ever-progressive, 
and therefore ever-changing, art of music ; and they prudently 
chose to be agreeably brief in their works and confined their atten- 
tion to the most fundamental portion of the Carnatic Music, viz,, 
the Rdga-system. Hence the ' Rägaprakarana * of each of their 
works formed, as it were, a pivot round which all other prakara- 
nas or chapters revolved. Rämämátya, no doubt, led the way, by 
comprising his book intofive short chapters dealing with (i) Pre- 
face, (2) Svara, (3) Vina, (4) Méla, and (5) Räga, by not aliowing 
the number of his verses to rise over 328, and by making each 
successive chapter lead ultimately to the last. Sômanäth went 
one step further and made the very name of his book indicate the 
object of his writing.^ 

Again, Rämämátya was the first to break loose Írom Shärng- 
dév's theory of twelve Vikritha-^vzxzs and reduce those twelve into 
seven, which Sômanäth chose to retain, but which, in the hands 
of Venkatamakhi, came further down to (the modern) five. In so 
breaking loose, he justified his position by invoking the help of a 
principle, learnt from Shärngadev himself, viz., the principle of 
Lakshya. 

^ cu ?r?i íml^^ííiMís^^ w^ ^m íim ^^éíf : i~ 

Ragambodha. 
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Calculating at least from Shärngadév's tíme, this • Principte 
of Lakskya ' is, to-day, about seven centuries old. But long, long 
ago, Kálídäs had given us, in his Málavikágmmitra, a popular 
version of the samé principle in the following inspiring verše : — 

This verše, like the Principle o£ Lakskya, sounds to us a note 
of warning that we cannot afford to live on our heritage, however 
great it may be, except at the peril of stagnation but mušt ever 
progress and conquer fresh fields and pastures new. 

Thanks be, therefore, to Rämámätya for his having set, to the 
music-world, a wholesome example by mercilessly attacking the 
old theories, however time-honored they might be, if only they 
contravened the eternal Principle of Lakskya. For, did he not 
make, in his second chapter on Svara, the following state- 
ments : — ^ 

* Achyutha Shadja does not differ from Sudha Shadja ; nor 
does Achyutha Madhyama differ from Sudha Madhyama. Vikri- 
tha Rishabha does not differ from Sudha Rishabha; nor does 
Vikritha Dhaivatha differ from Sudha Dhaivatha. Vikritha 
Panchama, which is taken from Madhyamasruti, does not surely 
differ from the three-srutied Vikritha Panchama. Hence, 
under the category of the above-mentioned fourteen {Sudha- 
VikrithcĹ) svaras, no separáte mention was made by me of these 
five svaras, inasmuch as they had efiíected a merger * ? 

Did he not, thus, eliminate from his systém, on the plea of 
merger, the five (unnecessary) svaras, viz., Achyutha Sa, Achyutha 
Ma, Vikritha Ri, Vikritha Dka, and Vikritha Pa f Did not, again, 
Sômanäth and Venkatamakhi regard šuch elimination as a good 
precedent and piously follow the example set by Rämámätya ? 



* * All is not good, because it is old ; nor is a poém bad, because it iš 
new. The wise men examine the things, old or new, and accept wliat they 
approve of ; while^ the f ools allow thetnselves to be [mis-] led by others.' 

* The reader will do well to refer to Fig:, 4, while perusing the state- 
mettt3* 
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Why, then, should any one demur— if, to-day, we proceed, on 
the strength of the samé time-honored Principle of Lakshya, to 
break loose from Venkatamakhi's Melakartha-sysiem and 
advocate, on the plea o£ merger, the elimination therefrom of his 
four (unnecessary) svaras, viz., Shatsruti Ri, Sudha Ga, 
Shatsruti Dha, and Sudha Nif Hence it was that I suggested 
the formation of a new working schéme, called Laghumélakartha, 
as distingaished from the Brihanmelakartha of Venkatamakhi. On 
this controversial point, however, I shall reserve a full discussion 
to the Introduction to my edition of Ckathurdandiprakäsika^ 
Suffice it, now, for me to state, once again, that we feel highly 
indebted to Rämámátya for his having developed the Principle of 
Lakshya into a star-like maxim for all future musicians to follow. 

Now, the credit of having first presented to us a /í?^r-stringed 
Vina, ínstead of the old, antiquated twenty'tivo-%\x\n%^á one, surely 
belongs to Rámämátya;^ and the tuning, especially, of his 
Madhyaméla Vína, almost corresponds with that of the modern 
Vina. I say almost^ because the order of the three lower-wires 
of the Madhyaméla Vína seems, as per the following diagram, to 
háve undergone, from time to time, a little change ; though the 
order of the four upper-wires thereof remains intact even to-day — 
as for example ; — 





Four Upper- 
wires 
(1550 to 1932) 


Three Lower-wires 


No. 


Ramä- 
mátya 
(1550) 


Somänath 
(1609) 


Venkata- 
makhi 
(1660) 


Modern 
time ^ 
(1932) ^^ 


1 
2 
3 
4 


Annmandra Pa 
Mandra Sa 
Mandra Pa 
Madhya Sa * 


Madhya Sa 
Mandra Pa 
Mandra Sa 


Mandra Sa 
Mandra Pa 
Madhya Sa 


Thära Sa 
Madhya Pa 
Madhya Sa 


Madhya Sa 
Madhya Pa 
Thara Sa 



\{t^' 



(FiG. 18) 



^ Mr. K. B. Déval fondly attributed this credit to Sômaaäth, íorgetting 
that Rámámätya preceded Sômanäth by more than half a century. 

2 Never mind Venkatamakhi' s unfounded chargé agrainst Rämámátya 
that the latter called the fourth upper-wire, Mandra Sir, ínstead of Madhya Sa. 
This, agrain, fumishes us with an additional reason that the mistake, if auy, 
should be attributed to the diťf erent indiflEerent copyists of the manuscripts 
of Svaramilakalänidhi^ rather than to its author. Rämámátya who mušt, in all 
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Again, of the eighteen svaras which appear in the seventh 

column of Fig. 1 1 , it will be seen that Panchasruti Ri and Sudha 

Ga overlap each other ; and so do Shatsruti Ri and Sädhärana 

Ga^ Panchasruti D ha and Sudha iW, and Shatsruti Dha and 

Kaisiki Ni.^ Eliminating, then, the four overlapping svaras, 

we háve only £ourteen svaras left. I£ again, as per Rämámátya's 

suggestion, the last five of his twenty mélas are omitted, even 

Anthara Ga and Kákali Ni may háve to be eliminated. In that 

čase, the fourteen svaras will háve to be further reduced into 

twelve. Hence, there seems to be a grain of truth in Mr. D. K. 

Joshi's remarks that almost all ancient authors invariably used 

only twelve svaras in their Rägaprakarana, irrespective of the 

number of svaras described by them in their Svaraprakarana.^ 

Indeed, in his Svaraprakarana, Rämämátya professed he would 

make use [at least— ] of fourteen svaras ^ in his Räga systém ; 

and hence, his final use of only twelve svaras, despite his 

profession to the contrary, shows that he anticipated, even in his 

own time, the modern tendency of reducing all the musical sounds 

into twelve notes. // Rdmdmätya was the first to recognize the 

convenUnce ofusing only twelve svaras to build the Rdg-a systém ; 

Ahôbala was the first to describe those twelve svaras in terms of 

the length o f the speaking- wire. 

^ As for the Mélas, Rámámätya rightly discarded the antic and 
antiquated method of deriving Ragas from the complicated systém 
of Gräma-Moorchana-Jati, as well as the later pueriíe method of 
bringing them under the fanciful systém of Rägor-Ŕágini-Putra. 
On the other hand, he had the génius to discover unity in variety, 
that is, a unifying principle in the variety of Ragas that camé 
under his notice; and he therefore felt that the old cataloguing 
method of enumerating the Ragas mušt give way to the new 
classifying method of reducing them into what might be called the 

f airness, be deemed to háve written Madhya Sa for the f ourth upper-wire 
and not Mandra Sa. Indeed, Venkatamakhi's criticism on this point smacks 
of the old trick of a gladiátor who would even ofiEensively pick a quarrel only 
with the (innocent) object of giving his muscles the wanted exercise. 
* For šuch overlapping, see Fig. 4. 

<» Vide Report of ihe Second All India Music Conierence, DelM, 
page 42. • ' 

'Cf- ^^qi^n ^ ÍTÍÍ íríí V!a?^v^ I 

SvaramSlakál&nidhi, 
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GenuS'Species systém. ^ Indeed he was the first to open, in his 
book, a separáte chapter on Mela, called * Mélaprakarana/ 
Sômanath and Venkatamakhi but followed him in this respect, 
though the latter formulated the Mélas into, and thereby raised 
them to the dignity of, a regular code. So far, however, as 
Rämámätya was concerned, he merely hinted the principle he had 
discovered ; did not čare to work it out ; but recorded, in his 
book, only šuch of the Mélas as were in vogue during his time. 
We are thankful f or the hint that he threw; for, it enabled 
Venkatamakhi to work it out to its logical consequence. 

As for the Rägas^ Rämämätya avoided getting into the 
labyrinth of their ancient classifícations or of their ancient 
characteristics, but straightaway went to mention the prevailing 
characteristics of his Rágas as well as the time in which they were 
usually sung, Though, perhaps to err on the safe side, he recit- 
ed the traditiong.! story of Mukhari being the Sudha-Scale ; his 
whole mind leaned on Málavagowla which he described as ' the 
bestof all Rágas '- ^ Could this ' leaning ' of Rämämätya háve caused 
Purandra Däs to heighten the importance of [Mäya-] Mälavagowla 
andenableit, later on, to brush aside Venkatamakhi's Kmiakängu 

Commit mistakes Rämämätya did. His slippíng, for instance, 
into the out-of-the-way Mukkäri^ as his Suddha scale, is saíd to 
háve created a lot of confusion and involved Pundarika Vittala, 
Sômanath, and even Venkatamakhi into the samé mistake, 
Ahôbala alone escaping. Again, in a vain attempt to follow 
Shárngadév, he labelled the two-srutied Sudha ^af— * Trisruti 
Ri ' and waš therefore forced to call Sudha Ga — * Panchasruti 
Ri ' — instead of * Chathusruti Ri '^-and thereby misled Govinda 
Dikshitar and his son Venkatamakhi into the samé pitfall. 

Venkatamakhi's ten charges against Rämámätya regarding 
ten Rágas háve been already shown to be unjust, uncalled-for, and 
even oífensive to a degree. Even his eleventh chargé, which he 

^ Doubtiess, the germ of the idea of the Genus-Species systém inay be 
f ound to bave existed long bef ore Rämámätya. But it was covered by some 
suchrubbish as \h& Raga-Ragini-Putra systém. Hence I state whaťwas 
allowed to be latent for a long time was made patent by Rämámätya and 
was, later on, codified by Venkatamakhi. 

"" cf. ^ Í?r555r4t55^ íT^qnraííl^: i 

Svaramélakalänidhu 
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made in the first chapter of his ChaíhurdandipraJ^ásikar^nzxx\s\yy 
* Rámámätya egregiously got down to Anumandra Sa and restric- 
ted his svaras only to two registers of voice, viz., Anumandra and 
Mandra; while the proper or usual way was to distribute them 
among three registers, viz., Mandra, Madhya, and Thára ' — even 
this eleventh chargé may be shown to be, again, futile ; if we regard 
the names of Anumandra, Mandra, Madhya, and Thära as only 
relative terms, whereby we can call the samé notes by dífferent 
names from dififerent standpoints of view. 

On the whole, be the demerits of Rämániátya what they 
might — as compared with the good he had done and tlje lead he 
had given, šuch as for instance, (i) the holding up, for future 
guidance, of the Principle of Lakskya^ (2) the displacing of the old 
cafaloguing method of merely enumerating the Rägas, by his own 
novel classifying method of reducing the samé into a * Genus- 
Species System ' which, as said above, developed in the hands of 
Venkatamakhi, into the modem ^ Mélakarta Schéme', (3) the 
opening of a special chapter on Mélas, called Melaprakarana, even 
in respect of which Sômanáth and Venkatamakhi followed suit 
and (4) the final heightening of the importance of Rdgaprakarana 
as the quintessence of the Carnatic Musíc — all his demerits pale 
into insignificance and are, in the language of Kälidäs 

ffflsia1s=^: fíh<ui(ie|-eiT|;=: u 

' drowned in the oceán of good qualities, even as the spot ojE the 
moon is lost in the midst of its splendrous light.' 

.Before I finish this Introduction, I should like to draw my 
reader's attention to the seventeenth verše of the fifth chapter of 
Rämämätya's SvaramélakalänidM. For, it throws a flood of light 
on a hitherto-vexed question and shows the way-out to many a 
wandering inquirer, tired of groping from blunder to blunder. In 
fact, Rämämätya did, by this one verše, what his predecessor, 
Shärngadév, could not do by his six verses (two in the first 
chapter and four in the fourth chapter of Sangitharatnakara) and 
what even the latter's Commentator. Kallinäth, could not do in 
nis Kalánidhz, except in a vague manner. 

Does it not, therefore, surpass our wonder to know that 
almost all the later Sanskrit writers on music chose to 
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egregiously follow, in this respect, the Mirage oí Shärngadév 
rather than the Polar-Star of Rämämatya ? Why, is it not carious 
£or us that the very Rámámátya followed, in the beginning, the 
samé Mirage, although, at the end, he succeeded to give up 
following the illusion and constitute himself to be a Polar-Star ? 

The reader will, at this stage, be anxious to know what I am 
driving at, unless it be that he referred to the said seventeenth 
verše and appreciated the suggestion, thrown therein. 

On account of the present revival o£ musical taste, in India, 
on rational lines, a demand has recently and rightly arisen that 
the various Terms occurring in the Science of Music should, at 
first, be lucidly explained. But I fear that this is not the plače 
for me to undertake šuch an onerous task. Nevertheless, I shall 
— as.a Test Čase — try to inquire here into the connotation of a 
pair of oft-quoted, but very-much-misunderstood, musical terms, 
víz., Márga and Dési^ especially because Rámámátya brought 
them into prominence in his seventeenth verše of the fifth chapter 
of his book. How far I succeed in my attempt I leave for my 
reader to judge. 

I shall begin from the very beginning of music and succinctly 
trace it to Rämämátya's time, with an occasional peep even into a 
later time, and show that the said seventeenth verše clarified, for 
the first time, the otherwise feculent matter under consideration. 

We shall, at first, understand the náture of the feculence, 
referred to, and shall, for this purpose, study the definitions of 
Márga and Dési, as given by Shärngadév and realise how 
disappointed an eager inquirer will naturally feel at the muddle 
created thereby. 

Here are the definitions: — 
Chapter I. 

1. * Music is of two kinds — Márga and Dési. That kind 
was called Márga which was sought after by Brahma and other 
gods and practised by Bharata and other sages in the presence of 
Sivá and which would yield everlasting prosperity.* 

2. • That kind was called Z>Ií2 which consisted of the vocal- 
instrumental-dance music and which pleased the people of diffe- 
rent countries according to their different tastes.' 

Ckapter IV, "* 

3. * That was called Gita or vocal music which consisted of 
pleasing svaŕas ; and it fell into two divisxons — Gändharva and 
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Gäna (which were the other names of Marga and Dési respect- 
ively)/ 

4. * The wíse men understood * Gändharva ' to be that music 
whích was, from time immemorial, practised by the Gandharvas 
and which was the means of acquiring everlasting reputation.' 

5. * That was called Gd7ta-rí\MÚ.o which was sung in Desi- 
Rägas and which was ^cientifically improvised by Vaggéyakaras.' 

6. * Gändharva has been described ; now Gá7ta would be 
described. This, again, was recognised by wise men to fall into 
two divisions, Nibadha and Anibadha.' 

Be it noted that this long, and even tiresome, description of 
Märga and Dési^ after all, fails to satisfy a crucial point. What 
were ihe essential characteristics o f Mdrga and Desi ? In what way 
could they de unfailingly recognised os suck ? 

Shärngadév and most of his successors, it mušt be admitted, 
failed to answer these questions adequately but merely observed : 
' Brahma sought after Mdrga ; Bharata practised it ; even 
Gandharvas practised it from time immemorial ; it forms the 
means of acquiring everlasting reputation. As f or Dési or Gäna 
it was improvised by Vaggeyakäras and was differently pleasing 
to the people living in different countries.' 

Are these answers worth the name ? Háve they furnished us 
with akey whereby we could discern the essential characteristics 
of Mdrga and Dési, by which alone they coiíld be unfailingly 
recognised ? An emphatic No is my reply* 

So, as I said, I shall trace our music from the very beginning 
and show how and when Mdrga and Dési came into existence, 
whatconfused mess was madeof thera, and how Rämámätya de- 
fecatedthe whole situation by one stroke of his.single (the said 
seventeenth) verše and gave us a wholesome lead in the matter 
of getting a correct conception of those hitherto-misleading 
terms. 

Into two natural divisions, music first falls, viz, Andhatha and 
Ältatha. * Anáhatha' literally means that which is not beateuy as 
in a drum; while, * Ähatha ' means that which is beaten. The reál 
point of difference between them is that, while the former 
represents the sound produced without the intervention of man, 
the latter is the very result of man's work. Hence ' Anahatha ' 
may be translated as naiure-made rnnsio and * Ähatha/ as man-made 
music* 
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This classification, then, is rightly the first division thatcould 
possibly be made of music. So, indeed, did the text-book writers, 
šuch as Nárada and Shárngadév, do in their respective works. ^ 

In his SangithamakaraTtday Nárada defined * Anähatha ' as 
* the sound that emanates (directly, that is, without the interven- 
tion of man) from the sky^ šuch as the birds* warbling, and 
proceeded even to describe its use to man, thus : *^ Sages, high- 
minded souls, and even Dévas, having controlled their mind and 
concentrated their attention on the Ándhatha Music, get the rest 
they require and attain salvation''.^ In other words, náture is loved 
as the city of God, although (rather, because) there is no citízen. 
No unwanted noise is here or none that hinders thought. The 
larks warble and the cuckoos join the chorus ; while the mighty 
waterfall furnishes a continuous drone, Again — . 

** Stillness, accompanied with sounds so sweet, 

Charms more than silence. Meditation here 

May think down hours to moments. Here the heart 

May give a useful lesson to the head, 

And learning wiser grow without the books *'.* 

Shárngadév, too, harped on the samé point and came to the 
samé conclusion that * the sages worship Anähatha in the manner 
in which they were taught by the gurus."^ Even the music-proof- 
brained Dr. Johnson seems to appreciate Anähatfia^ when he 
observed, in his Rasselasy * From the cataract, nothing more was 
heard than a gentle uniform murmur, šuch as composes the mind 
to pensive meditation '. 

Sangithamakaranda. 

(2) ^r?cítsíTT5cí?afči tor?rr^ i^íT?m i 

Sangitharatnäkara* 

* cf. Bír^TO^^'t íTraO" ^: ^i^rgfreilči: i 

Sangithamakarmida. 

^Cf- aftH5ííirf^ írr^ ^n w^a í^ar: i 

Sangithamakaranda. 

^ Cf. ^^\^ TT^qfaf gJTTÍfq w^m g^qra^ i 

Sangitharaínákara* 
9 
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However múch the sages and the high-minded souls might 
háve been charmed and helped on to meditation by the Anähatha 
or nature-made music, a question arises as to whether that music 
was ever relished by mankind as a whole, whether it was ever 
entitled to be called ' music ' f rom the modern point of view, and 
whether, in short, it was pleasing to our ears. 

The answer is by no means simple. For, to an ordinary 
man, the waves of the sea may produce nothing but unpleasant 
noise; but a poet will find in them an agreeable harmony. In 
fact, all those that love to hold communion with náture, as indeed 
the ancient sages did, will ever find the AnäJtatha-xayx&xc 
pleasant; while the major portion of the work-a-day world will 
ever find it unpleasant. Hence Shärngadev branded it as 
unpleasant;^ and Kásinath followed suit.* 

Further, the bent of man's mind has been, in all ages, to 
imitate the voice of náture ; and hence he did not — could not — 
allow náture to háve all the monopoly of music to itself, contribut- 
ed his own share to its development and thus brought into exist- 
ence another kind of music, called Áhatha or man-made music, 
the development of which I shall now trace. 

The primitive man mušt háve hummed like a bee and sung, 
at the outset, only on a single note. Witness, for instance, the 
courtiers' Panegyric which remains in vogue, even to-day, in 
almost all the Native States of India and which those courtiers 
invariably sing, as they had all along been singing, on all 
ceremonious occasions, šuch as for instance, their Sovereign's 
entry into the Durbar Halí. The whole * Fanegyric ' will, on 
analysis, be found to be sung on one single note and rarely 
on more. 

It was in due course of time that the other notes were tacked 
on, as amply evidenced by our ancient text-books which trace the 
music of India from Árchika of single note to G&tkika of double 
note, Sámika of triple note, Svaräntkara of quadruple note, 

'Cf. g\fq (i.e. aTílT^čít^fq) í%t%fr;rí^ňTíR^^ ?qT^- 

Sangitharain&kara. 
'Ci. g; (i.e. ai^rrfčT;) 5R^^:— 

SangitkastídhcLkcira, • 
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Oudava o£ quintuple note, Shädava of sextuple note, and finally 
Sampurna of all the seven notes. ^ 

All these seven stages, music did pass through. But, in the 
first four stages, it pleased only the producers ; while, in the last 
three, it pleased the hearers as well. * Animal Music \ i£ I may 
so call it, marked the earlier stages ; and šuch animal music could 
please only the animals that produced it. The braying of an ass 
is very harsh to man but very sweet to the ass itself ; for, is not 
šuch braying an expression of its elation, frolic, and joy ? That 
was why Shakespeare wrote : — 

* The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark 
When neiiher is attended^' 

Man, when he wallowed — so far at least as music was 
concerned — in the animal condition of life, revelled only in the 
earlier stages of music and could not get beyond singíng on four 
notes. The ancient Hindus, like the ancient Greeks,^ had their 
music confined only up to four notes. The Vedie Chant^ íor 
instance, was all along sung on three notes ; and special names 
were given to those three svaras, viz., Udätka^ Anudätha^ and 
Svaritha.^ Except, perhaps, the Sämagänam which, at a later 
stage, came to be sung in all the seven notes, all other kinds of 
the Vedie Chant remain, even to-day, mostly within three notes, 

* cf. 3Trf^ íirfq^^sr ^ftgi^ ^^^\i \ 

=gcf:^í5iqVftí| ^Í^TcfEcT ^ÍFcR: « Brihad Dési. 
^ * The early Greek Lýre had four stríngs and was confined to four 
iiotes.' — Vide Herbert Spencer's Origin and Function oí Music. 

NO 

la his Siksha, Páníni dilates on the point thus : — 

That is to say, Udätha incliades Ni and Ga / Anudätha includes Ri and 
Dha ; and Svaritha includes, Sa, Ma, Pa. This view fits in with the theory 
of V&di^Samvädi and explains how the primal Sämika, viz., Ga-Ri-Sa 
became expanded into all the seven notes. 
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with a labouring struggle to touch occasionally a fourth. The 
whole of the Vedie Chant would, by this time, háve been — ^from 
the modern musical point of view — consigned to oblivion, had not 
a sacredness, bordering úpon holiness, been attached to the 
Védas, as containing Divine Wisdom. 

It goes without saying that our ancients entertained, as we 
ourselves do even to-day, an unshaken faith that the Védas 
emanated out of Parabrahma ; that they were eagerly sought after 
by gods like Brahma. and chanted by sages like Bharata ; that they 
formed, as it were, a talisman to do away with the necessity 
of being born*í and that they were deemed, on that account, to be 
worthy of the highest respect. 

All these attributes of the Védas got themselves, later on^ 
imperceptibly transferred to the very music by which they were 
chanted. Hence, the Vedie Chant, to which the text-book writers 
gave the name of Mdrga^ ^ has been described in all the Sanskrit 
books on music, šuch as, for instance, Sangitharatnákara \ — 
* That kind (of music) is called Mdrga, which was sought after 
by Brahma and other gods and practised by Bharata and other 
sages in the presence of Sivá and which would yield everlasting 
prosperity.'^ In his Praôandhádkyáya, Shárngadév called Márga 
by a different name, viz., Gändharva^^ which latter name Rámä- 
mätya adopted and made use of in his Svaramélakaldnidku 

^ The word * Márga ' is derived from W\ {Mrig) * to seek or search 
after.' That the search was in regard to the Védas is clear from Kallinäth's 
commentary:— íTTfílc^=^^'í^2E5^tN5^f!cŤ55rT^l Hence the word Märga 
ref ers to the Vedie Chant and, I may add, refers — ^by way of cotirtesy — even 
to the chanting of the Rämäyana which, along with the Mahabh&rata^ was 
regarded as holý as the Védas themselves and which Kusa and Láva, there- 
fore, sang in the Märga-style. For, Valmíki said : — 

® (a) See page Ixiii. 

<^> cf. • qrife^Tiq^ I 

i^fm^: ^m^mi^i^^^: II San^íňarainäkara. 

In his commentary. Kallinäth interprets ' Gándharva ' only as Márga— 
Cf. íTtq^'qM: 1 íTR čí í.#?7^TFa5q^ I 
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Gándharva or Märga — the descriptive name given to it by 
Shárngadév and copied by Rámámátya, viz., Anädisampradaya^^ 
clearly shows that the Vedie Chant or, for that matter, the 
Märga-raviúc had been practised from time immemoríal and 
should therefore be regarded as holý and spirituál as the Védas 
themselves. 

Hence, I venture to call * Márga \ Vedie Music. 

Now, Märga or Gändharva or Vedie Music — call it what you 
may, the one important point which I desire to rivet úpon the 
reader's attention ís that the so-called Märga-rsxMÚz^ apart from 
its having been sought after by Brahma and practised by Bharáta 
and apart from its having been used in connection with šuch a 
holý purpose as the chanting of the divine Védas, I submit that 
the Marga-rcíMSic was almoat never sung beyond four notes; 
and that this limitation of the range of the scale from one to four 
notes mušt be deemed to be the peculiar and essential ckaracteristic 
of Marga-Sangitham.^ ^ 

These imperfect scales of the Mdrga'Ti\Viú.c belonged, as said 
above, to the earlier stage of music which pleased only the 
producers and not the hearers. Further, as Rámámátya suggests,^ 
the rules of Siksha (Phonetics) and other time-honored Lakshanas 
were scrupulously observed in chanting the Védas ; and these 
very rules and lakshanas clogged, on account of their inflexible 
náture, the further growth of music from its Márga-stage. The 
Principle of Lakshya^ by which alone the artistic charm of music 
could be preserved, was never applied to the Márga-xímsKi but only 
to the Z?^5^-music, of which we shall speak presently."^ 1 1 is no 

* Cf • Kallinath's commentary on Anädisamprad&ya. 

^That the Védas were chanted almost on the systems of Ärchika, 
Gáthika, and Sämíka, is evidenced by šuch assertions in the i?z^- F/rf^ as 
* Archinô Gäyanthi ' ; * Gäthinô Gäyanthi * ; ' Sámínô Gäyanthi/ The 
Rig-Veda makes no reference to Ondava, Shädava, and Sampurna. 

Svaramilakalänidhi. 

*cf. íi§:r55^íiqgRrr?T ^rrwr'^čiT^ w^ \ 

člW^^f^"^ íľtfEgr^ ^qiP5í«rr \ See Footnote 2, page xviii. 
Here, Kallinäth interprets q;čírín?Timrí&I to be ^^^ErqTcŕít^; I 
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wonder, therefore, that the Märg-a-mnsic, the rules of which were 
infiexibly stiff and did not adjust themselves to the piactice in 
vogue, became, in the course of time, less and less pleasant, less 
and less popular, and finally extinct.'^ 

The latter three stages of music, viz., Ozeäava, SAädava, 
Sampuma, háve been, however, preserved even to-day as being 
human^ music which pleases, alike, the producers as well as the 
hearers. To the music of these ' latter three stages ', our ancients 
gave the name of Dhu In the íirst plače, the style of ' Dési '• 
varied from province to province ; and it was therefore defined in 

Sanskrit text-books, šuch as for instance, Sangithadarpana : 

•That kind of music is called Dési^ which adjusts itself from 
country to country (Désa to Désa), so as to please the fancy of 
the people there '.^ In the second plače, the fact that Shärngadév 
and Rämámätya employed Hridayaranjaka * and Janaranjana ^ 
as their respective epithets to Z?^j2-music — shows that they 
regarded it as a fascinating style of music, as opposed to the dry, 
monotonous, and sing-song style of the Märga-mnúc. If any 
proof is wanted for the fact that the first four stages of music, 
covered by the generic name of Märga, belonged— purely froní 
the modern musical point of view— to the lower rung of the ladder 
and that the second three stages, covered by the generic name of 
Dési, belonged to the higher rung ; a reference may be made to 
what Hridayanarayana wrote — ' Sampurnas are Brahmins ; 

* cf. (1) qiíFitčí TOrgtg[— 

Sangithasudhäkara. 

(a) ^ 2 íimííTT^íi^ria:— 

„ - , , Rägatkarangini. 

2 As opposed to the animal music. 

' Cf. čRrŽ5R«n7r ít^rr q^fiTr^gíR^-r^ i 

Sangithadarpana. 
*Cf. ^?I^^ ST^rírt íí|?qT f^q;^^ I 

Sangitharatn&kara . 
SvaramUdrkalánidM. 
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Shádavcts are Kshatriyas ; Oudavas are Vaisyas ; and the scales 
of lesser notes are Sudras *.^ 

Summing up, we arrive at the following tentative conclusion 
with regard to the essential characterístics of Mdrga and Dísi, 
víz., ' while the scale of the Märga-music ranged from one to four 
notes ; that of the Dési-music ranged from íive to seven notes.' 

I called this conclusion tentative, because, on closer scrutiny, 
it seems to need a little reconsideration. Two facts (I was going 
to say two premises), viz. (i) Sämagänam has been, alí along, 
Märga-music, and (2) Sámagánam came, at a later stage, to be 
sung in all the seven notes (which were, then, called Krushta^ 
Prathama^ Dvithiya, Tkrithiya, Chatkurtlia, Mandra^ and 
Athisvärd) — these two facts or premises compel us to modify 
the above tentative conclusion to a final form thus : * The scale 
of the Märga-music ordinarily ranged from one to four notes 
but, during the later Säman-'^^xioAy rose to seven notes \^ while that 
of the Dési-music completely eschewed the scale of one to four 
notes but confined itself only to the scale of five to seven notes.' 

The seventeenth verše of the fifth chapter of Rámämátya's 
. Svaramelakälanidhit to which, I said at the outset, I desired to 
draw my reader's attention, amply bears out my conclusion and 
is, in fact, an authority for my position. It runs thus : — 

which means ' All the Z?ályz-Rägas are those of Shadjagräma and 
háve each its Graha, Amsa, Nyása, Mandra, and so forth. 
Further, they fall into three divisions — Oudava^ Shádava, and 
Sampurna.' Sômanäth followed Rämämätya in this respect. 

Another Sanskrit text-writer who, like Rämämätya, ven- 
tured to cut this Gordian Knôt was the author of a very recent 
publication, Sangithasudhdkara. Kásináth (for that was the 
author's name) wrote in his book : — 

' cf. ^^^ ^w^i sStrfír: í^I^eít: Gri^r ircrr: i 

2 But, be it remembered, fche S&man seven notes were, tmlike the 
modem seven noteSi in descending order of pitch. 
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^croT: W^- ^^' ^^' ^"^ ^^^^' " 

which means * Dési-miisic is prevalent to-day, the three charac- 
teristical Rägas of which are Sampurna o£ seven notes, SMdava 
of six notes, and Otcdava, of five notes.' 

Let us, in conclusion, compare and contrast the two kinds of 
music, we háve been considering, viz, Márga and Dési : — ^ 

(i) The Márga-music was confined to the chanting of 
the Védas ; while, the Dési-music had no šuch limits. 

(2) The Märga-music identified itself with the Védas, 
got all their attríbutes transferred to itself, and was therefore 
regarded as having been sought after by the gods and practised 
by the sages ; while the Dési-music had no šuch reputation. 

(3) The Marga-music was, on account of its strict and 
inflexible rules, sung uniformly throughout the country ; while, 
the Dési-music, untrammelled by šuch rules, varied its style from 
province to province. 

(4) The Märga-music followed the principle of Lakskcma 
and therefore became less and less pleasant, till at last it 
degenerated into a dry, monotonous, and sing-song style of 
singing ; while, the Dési-music followed the principle of Lakshya 
and has therefore acquired a more and more fascinating style of 
singing. 

(5) The Märga-music is now practically ^ extinct ; while 
the Dési-music flourishes to-day. 

(6) The Märga-music used all the three Grämas — Shadja, 
Madhyama, and Gändhara ; while the Dési-music is confined only 
to one Gräma, viz. Shadja. 

(7) The scale of the Márga-music ordinarily ranged 
from one to four notes but, during the later Säman'-peúod, rose to 
seven notes ; while the scale of the Dési-music completely 
eschewed the scale of one to four notes but confined itself only to 
the scale of five to seven notes. 



* I say ' practically ', because the Márga-music is íound, even to-day, 
in the hands of Vaidika-Brahmins who employ it vrhenever, on ceremonious 
occasions, they chant the Védas. 
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(8) Thethree-foldclassificationofMusicinto Gita^ Vádya^ 
and Nnthya applies — not to Márga — but only to Dési-' 

(9) Later on, fhe word * Márga ' has come to mean 
whatever is old and cuťofdaíe ; while the word ' Dési ' has come 
to mean whatever is new and up-to^date.^ 

Just as I called Márga, Vedie Music \ so, I shall call Dési, 
Modem Music. 

The following Table, I trust, fixes Márga and Dhi in their 
proper places : — 

Music 



Anábatha Ähatha 

{Nature-madé) {Man-made) 



I 1 

Marga Desí 

{Vidic) {Modem) 



Camatic ^ Hindustatí « 

' cf . (ä) ^^ sHMT xs^ ^^^mm ^ I 

Sangitharatn&kara. 

Si 

Sangithasudha. 

* Compare, for instance, Venkatamakhi's classification of Rágas into 
six kinds of Märga-Rágas and four kinds of Dési-Rágas. So also is the ca$e 
with the Märga-Thálas and Dési-Thálas. 

^Cf. ^rfr ító q^írqcí ^RTípqT^: I 

-o 

N.B*~This verše is qtioted, with approval, in Abhinavar&gamaniari. 
9a 
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* I venture to correct the originál TF^q^g"^^ into TTíCfErg^, ; 
believe it is eíther a slip of the pen or the (later) irinter's devil, but sui 
not a mistake to be pounced úpon even by a Venkatamakhi. 
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SVARAMÉLAKALANIDHI 

Chapter i 

PREFACE 

BenedUtion 

1. May Náráyana protect us all — Náráyana, whose unríval- 
led wealth consisted in Srí-rága, that is, in his love for Lakshmi ; 
whose form is sublime and beautiful ; who is surrounded by devo- 
ted experts in the matter of Svara, Sruti, Gráraa, Style, and so 
forth ; who is a lover of the Theatre ; who delights in the eternal 
rhythm ; who is himself Nädabrahmam ; and whose body is full 
of decorations. 

Ráma Rájds Pedigree 

2. Formerly, the ancient Brahma, appeared from amidst the 
Lotus that emanated from the navel of Vishnu, just as the essence 
of music did from Sama Veda or the philosophy from Védänta 
Sästra. 

3-4. To this Brahma, was born Athri from whose eyes was, 
again, born the Moon, who was a friend of the Dévas and by 
virtue of whose rays the waters o£ all the rivers are of help to the 
oceán (by flowing into it); and who forms one of the eyes of 
Vishnu in whose belly the earth exists, and also who showed it to 
the world that he (moon) invariably lenables the irreproachable 
oceán, which is full of shining corals, to more and more swell and 
flow, by dint of the law of causation. 

5. To this Moon, then, was born a son named Budha ; to 
Budha was born Pururava ; and to Pururava was bom the virtuous 
Äyu. It was, again, to the dynasty of this Äyu that Yayäthi's 
father, Nahusha, as well as Bharata and others, belonged. 

6. As an ornament to the family of those mentioned above, 
was born Sri Rai^a Raja, who surpassed Kubera in point of 
wealth, who enjoyed the contented earth (that is, whose subjects 
led a contented life); and who, by dint of his good conduct, 
attained the status of Rájarshi. 

7. Thimmámbiká was Sri Ranga Räja's wife; and she 
was the embodiment of all the good qualities of the virtuous 
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women— chaste, illustrious, modest, unjealous, clever, truthful, 

and happy. ^_ ^ , ., ^ 

8. To Sri Ranga Raja and his Queen Thimmambika was 
born, as a result of their penance, Räma Raja, the king of 
all kings. 

Rdma Raja' s Father-in-law and Ms two Brothers 
Krishna Räya gave his daughter in marriage to this Ráma 
Raja and thereby enhanced the dignity of the parenthood of 

daughters* 

9. Ráma Raja had two royal brothers, the well-known 
Thimmarája and Sri Vénkatädri, just as Dharmaputra of unblem^ 
ished conduct, had two of his noble brothers, Bhima and Arjuna 
of dreadful arms. 

Ráma Raja s Devotion and Prowess 

10. Inasmuch as Ráma Rája's arms were powerful enough 
to conquer even Ädisésha, there was nothing marvellous in his 
ruling the earth. But the reál wonder lay in the fact that his 
mind, atomic though, was able to bear the foremost God of the 
world, Lord Seshächala. 

11. With only a sword in hand, Räma Raja set out f rom 
Vídyápura, accompanied by his two brothers ; met at Guthigiri 
the helpless king, named Sadásiva ; defeated all the traitorous and 
inimical princes ; placed the said Sadásiva on the auspicious 
Camatic Throne, as Vishnu had done Dhruva ; and thereby 
became all the more famous. 

12. And, having got the samé energies as actuated Dadhíchi, 
Rädhéya {Karnd)^ Sibi, Jimúthaváhana {Indrd)^ and others into 
noble action and having thereby acquired wide fáme, he (the king) 
grew, in this world, more and more strong, 

13. With his two brothers never leaving his two sides, he^ — 
who was, as it were, an avaiar of Räma — shone in the earth, dáy 
and night, just as Méru shone with its (never-leaving) Sun aiid 
Moon* 

14* Having defeated in battle all the Persians and throvs?ť^ 
forcibly into the air, the raiments of their rotten fáme, he adornéd 
the Girls of Directions with the silken garment of his (own solld) 
£axne^ 
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Räma Rájds Paláce and his Enjoyment therein 

15. Having noted that the paláce, called Ratnakúta and 
built under the guidance of the noble Rámámätya, beat, in point 
of beauty, even the paláce of Indra; Räma Raja became lost in 
wonder and joy. 

16. People declared this paláce to be another Méru ; inas- 
much as both of them had a variety of lustrous flamingos, were 
so strongly built as to last for ever, and were also provided wíth 
many an Indra-Sabha-like Halí and many a Play-Ground* 

17. The splendour of the flags of the paláce, which were 
moved by gentle breezes, looked — ^by coming in contact with the 
branches of the Mandára trees — ^like a circular dance of the celes- 
tial nymphs wandering in the grove. ' 

18. The unmarried girls, residing in that paláce, proceeded 
to celebrate the marriage of their several pairs of dolls by placing 
their (the dolls') feet on the fringe of the stone-like disc of the 
full moon* 

19. It was in this paláce that Räma Raja, surrounded by 
experts and Sésha-like musicians, spent his time with joy* 

20-21-22. And he (the king) gave Ear-omaments to Rämä- 
mätya, after having heard the Prabhandas coraposed by him and 
sung, in the assembly, by Vainikas accompanied by the accurate 
vocal music of his pupils— Prabhandas, technically known as 
Éla, Rägakadamba, Mäthríka, thirty-two Sudakas, the well-known 
Panchathálésvaras, Sriranga, Dvipada, Svaránka, Srivilása, the 
thirty illuminating, elaboráte, and very valuable Prabhandas^ the 
sixteen interesting Dhruvas, the forty-six Sälagasudas wrítten in 
majestic style, Pancharatnas containing twenty Rágas, and other 
works, šuch as Gita, Alankära, and Äläpana with letters sounded* 

Venkatadr€s Request to Räma Raja 
23* When, in the assembly, Räma Raja was enjoying the 
pleasure of (hearing, or making, or even helping to make) musical 
compositions ; Sri Vénkatädri, the Hon of kíngs, availed himself 
of a favourable opportunity and addressed the king with all humi- 
lity thns : — 

24. * The Science of Music has, both in theory and practice, 
^generated into conflicting víews. Let Rámamantri (Rámämáíya) 
reconcile, by your word of command, all (the conflicting víewi) 
and wiite a (new) science/ 
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Rdma Rdjds Reqmsiíion to Rämámdtya 

25. Then, Räma Raja, King o£ Srírangam, addressed Rämá- 
mátya, who was seated in the vicinity o£ the king and who had 
studied the secret of the art of Music, thus : — 

26. * In this world, some know only the theory o£ musíc, 
while others know only its practice ; as for the person who knows 
both o£ them, I háve not come across anybody else than you. 

27. * Inasmuch as the learned Kallapadésika, who was as 
famous in music as Dathila, is your grand-father, that traditional 
lore of music palpitates in your pulse. 

28. * In the science o£ music, conflicting views háve mdeed 
arisen. Bring to a £ocus all their salient features and write an 
interesting treatise on music, embodying therein its theory and 

practice. • 1. i.- 

29. *Just as, in former times, Patanjali evolved, with his 
knowledge o£ Pänini's works, the science o£ words ; you had better 
standardise, and thereby facilitate, the study o£ Svaras, in con£or- 
niity with the views of Bharata and others.' 

Ráma Rajďs Encouragement to Rdmdmätya 

30. Saying ' let this please your heart,' Räma Raja gave 
Rämämätya the camphor-smelling betels. While, Rämamantri 
received them and, having thereby agreed to comply with the 
king's command, contemplated (about the new book). 

31. The king (meanwhile) granted to me a chief fort in the 
principality of Kôndavita and also made me the Overlord of an 
estate washed by the eastem sea. 

'32. On the strength of this royal grant, Rämämätya caused 
many agrahdrds to be built and thereby gave shelter to many a 
Brahmin, by whose blessings he obtained boundless popularity. 

33. As though it were only a gemmed garland, he (the king) 
gave me, again, the Overlordship of the non-western {i. e. eastern) 
oceán, along with the town of Jéloorisimmäsana and thereby made 
me equal in rank to the king himself . 

RdmämdtycCs Projecty in grafitude^ " o f Svaran^lakalänidki 

34. Inasmuch a s the king graciously gave me magnificent 
presents f rom day to day, I — now made equal in rank to the king 
and able to please him — am a little anxious to retum the good 
ofiice of the king and also be of some service to the world at large. 
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35. Ere long, I shall write SvaramSlakalänidki, dedicate it 
to the king and discharge my debt of deep gratitude to him. 

Z^y- Having thus resolved, I — Rämamantrí, an able leader in 
the accomplishment of Sangithasáhithya — undertake to speak 
about it, that is, relate the contents thereof. 

Contents 

37-38. In this Svaramélakalanidhiy written by Rämámätya, 
there are five chapters, namely, Preface, Smra, Vina, M$la, and 
Räga. 

39-40-41. After the chapter on Pre face, the foUowing are 
expounded by Rámamantri, in conformity with the theory and 
practice of music. In the second chapter on Svarax — The value 
of music, the difference between Gándharva and Gäna, Registers 
of voice, Srutis, Sudha-Vikritha svaras and their nomenclatures. 

41-42-43, In the third chapter on Vina, a good exposition 
has been made of — the value of Vina, the method of tuning it, 
the standardization of Sudha-Vikrítha svkras; and the three kinds 
of Vina, namely, Súdka Méla, Madkya Méla, and Achyutka- 
rajéndra MSla. 

44-45. In the fourth chapter on Mélas, twenty Mélas and 
the Méla-derived Rágas are discussed. And their nomenclatures 
too are severally given. As an alternatíve, only fifteen Mélas are 
recognized ,• but, in the main, there are twenty Mélas. 

46-47. In the fifth chapter, which is the chief one in this 
work, the three kinds of Rágas inio Superior, Mtddling2iná Inferior 
are discussed ; as also their special characteristics. These are the 
contents of the book. 



Chapter II 

SVARA 

The Origin and Value o f Music 

1-6. Brahma got this music from Sama Veda. While the 
all-knowing Sivá, Pärvati's Lord, is pleased with the Vocal Music ; 
the etemal Kríshna, the Lord of the Gôpis, is antónable to the 
music of the Flute. While, again, Brahma is fond of the Säman 
Chant; Saraswathi is desirous of the Vina. Why should there 
be — indeed, need there be— any mention at all of the music.al 
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tastes of the Yakshas, ťhe Gandharvas, the Dévas, the Räkshasas 
aad the Human Beings ? Further, children who are ignorant of 
the sensual enjoyment and crying in a cradle, become ecstatic, 
on drinking the milk of music. And again, beasts and their 
young ones, roaming in the forest with grass for their food, yearn 
f or the hunter's music; and when they hear i t, mark ! they give up 
their lives for it. Even the venomous serpent is rejoiced with 
hearing music, Who, then, can adequately describe the peculiar 
virtues of the art of music? 

Music and its two kinds 

A group of Svaras capable of ravishing the ear constitutes 
music* * 

7-8-9. And it is said to be of two ^ňxlA%'--^Gdndkarva and 
Gdna. That kind of music is called Gandkarva^ which has been, 
from time immemorial, practised by the Gandharvas and which 
surely leads to Môksha. Again, that kind of music is called 
*Gäna\ which is composed by Vággéyakäras (that is, by those 
who are capable of composing as well as singing) in Dési Ragas 
and in conformity with the recognised rules and which is also 
pleasing to the people* The Gdndharva Music is ever employed 
in conformity with the (inflexible) rules of the theory, 

The Principle o f Lakshya 

IO-II-I2. But if the violation of those theoretical rules, 
inflexible though, do not lead to any absurdity; and if, again, the 
contravention of any of the rules of practice does not give pleasure, 
but jars, to the ear ; then, the practice of music shall be preferred 
to its theory. Hence, the Gdna Music prevails in this world in 
conformity with the rules of practice. Indeed, its chief thing has 
been all along the principle of Lakskya and never the inflexible 
theoretical rules. 

12 to 17. In his chapter on Instruments, Shárngasuri, who 
was well-versed in all the music-lore, aigued that the practice of 
music was more important than its theory, thus : — * The learned 
men are of opinion that the chief thing of the whole (Dési) music 
is the Lakskya or practícal side (rf it, that the practice of any 
science ís more important than its theory and that, in cas'e of any 
difiference between the two, there seems to be no other way^ut 
fiian readjusting the science with the art Since Xh^ laws oí 
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Graha, Amsa, Nyäsa, and so forth are wíthin the scope o£ the 
musical science and since the arrangement of the other Svaras 
(šuch as Apanyäsa), stands on the principle of Laksbya, without 
however doíng any kind of ínjustice to the science ; Shámgadév 
Súri determined, in all the Dési Ragas, the method of how to 
remove the differences between the theory and practice of music/ 
Inasmuch as the samé Shärngadév clearly stated the broad prin- 
ciples of the Gána Music, I shall also follow suit, make the 
• Principle of Lakshya * the chief thing in my book and proceed 
to describe its characteristics* Thus the whole music seems to 
f all into the two divisions spoken of. 

Súund 

18-19. The soul, desirous of speakíng out its intentíon, 
excites the mind ; and the mind operates on the vítal heat of the 
body by setting the air in motion; and the aír, remaining in the 
Brahmagranthí (?), rises up and produces * Sound/ through the 
navel, the heart, the -neck, the head, and the face. 

Regisiers 

20-21. The soundj thus defined, falls into five divisions — 
very subfle^ subtle^ developed^ undevélopéd^ and ortifkiaL But, for 
all practical purposeSjthere are only three kínds of sound, called 
Registers — ^ Mamlra' in the chest, ^ Madkya^ in the neck, and 
^Thara^ in the head ; each succeedíng register being doubly louder 
than its preceding one. 

Sruth 

22-24. This sound (of each of the three registers) slands 
divided into twenty-two Srutis, all wíthin the limits of audibility^ 
And the Nädis, connected in the chest with the higher Nádi, are ' 
also twenty-two. Tfaose Srutis, impinged by the air across those 
Nádis, rise up progressively hx pitch. So is the čase with those 
of the neck as well as with those of the head. The Srutis are 
thus twenty-two in number. 

SvOTdS 

24-25. From the Srutis ärose the seven Svaras — Shadja, 
Rish^ha, Gándhára, Madhyama, Panchama, Dhaivatha, and 
Nisháda. And their respective symbols are — Sa^ Ri^ Ga^ Ma^ 
Pa, Dka, Nu 
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26. That is called Svara^ which is by itself pleasing to the 
ear and the mind; which permeates the Srutis; and which is 
tender and harmónie. 

27. The significance of this statement is better explained 

in terms of the Vina. 

Allocatíon o f the seven Svaras 

27-30. The Svaras arise from the Srutis in šuch a manner 
that Shadja takes the fourth Sruti of the Vina; Rishabha, the 
seventh; Gändhára, the ninth ; Madhyama, the thirteenth ; 
Panchama, the seventeenth; Dhaivatha, the twentieth ; and 
Nishäda, the twenty-second. Gändhára and Nishäda také each 
two Srutis ; Rishabha and Dhaivatha také each three Srutis ; 
while, Shadja, Madhyama, and Panchama také each four Srutis. 

Aft Objectian 

30-31. Be the above allocation, namely, of giving Shadja 
four Sruthis and so forth, what it may ; how are the three Srutis 
preceding the fourth accounted f or? 

An Answer ta tke Oôjection 

31-32. We shall answer : The fourth Sruti. anticipates as 
a matter of fact all its preceding Srutis and means and includes 
them. Thus, it is settled that, as regards Srutis* every succeed- 
ing one anticipates all that precede it and means and includes 
them. 

Súdka- Vikritka Svaras 

32-33. These seven Svaras,' beginning with Shadja, are 
called Súdka Svaras. While, the Vikritha Svaras are also seven. 
In all, there are fourteen Svaras — Sudha and Vikritha. 

A Second Objection 

33-34- How is it that you háve given only seven Vikritha 
Svaras, while Shämgadév mentioned, in his Ratnakara^ so many 
as twelve} 

An Answer to tke Second Objection 

34-38. It is true that, from the theoretical point of view, the 
number twelve may be desirable. But, in actual practice, there 

* As indicated in verses 27 to 30. 
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are only seven Vikritha-Svaras, as beíng different from the seven 
Sudha-Svaras. If the basic notes are left out» there does 
arise a difference in sound, as regards the remaining five Vikritha^ 
Svaras. But if they (the basic notes) are retained, the said 
diffesence disappears in practice, though not in theory, by the 
process of taking the preceding— but not the next precedíng— 
Srutis. I shall telí you how, 

How the 12 Vikritka Svaras became y 

38-42. Achyutha Shadja does not differ from Sudha 
Shadja ; nor does Achyutha Madhyama differ from Sudha 
^Madhyama. Vikritha Rishabha does not differ from Sudha 
Rishabha; nor does Vikritha Dhaivatha differ from Sudha 
Dhaivatha. Vikritha Panchama, which is taken from Madhya- 
masruti, does not surely differ from the three-Srutied Vikritha 
Panchama. Hence, under the category of the above-mentíoned 
fourteen (Sudha- Vikritha) Svaras, no separáte mention was made 
by me of these five Svaras, inasmuch as they had effected a 
merger. 

Seven Vikritha Svaras 

42-44. We shall enunciate the seven Vikritha-Svaras by 
mentioníng their names and also state their characteristics. The 
names are — 

(i) Chyutha Shadja 

(2) Chyutha Madhyama 

(3) Chyutha Panchama 

(4) Sädhárana Gándhára 

(5) Anthara Gándhára 

(6) Kaisiki Nisháda 
and (7) Kákali Nisháda 

Their Characteristics 

44-49. ' Chyutha Shadja ' is the name given to that Shadja 
which gives up its own fourth Sruti and takes the third one, 
The samé rule equally applies to ^ Chyutha Madhyama ' and 
* Chyutha Panchama'. When Sudha Madhyama takes the first 
Gándhára Sruti, it is called * Sädhárana Gándhára^; but when 
the samé Sudha Madhyama takes the second Gándhára Sruti, it 
goes by the name of * Anthara Gándhára.' When, again, Sudha 
16 
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Shadja takes the fírst Nishäda Sruti, it is called by expert 
musicians * Kaisiki Nishäda ' ; but when it takes the second 
Nishäda Sruti, it goes by the name of * Kákali Nishäda '. Thus, 
the seven (Vikritha Svaras) háve been described. 

Another Nofnenclature 
49-57* Iii fulfilment of a usage, I shall now mention a few 
different nomenclatures to some of these fourteen Svaras obtain- 
ing elsewhere. On account of its identity with Nishäda, Chyutha 
Shadja is also called Chyutha Shadja Nishäda. On account of 
its identity with jGändhära, Chyutha Madhyama is also called by 
me Chyutha Madhyama Gändhä-ya. On account of its identity with 
Madhyama, Chyutha Panchama is also called by me Chyutha 
Panchama Madhyama. Inasmuch as Rishabha is, in practice, 
known to identify itself with Sudha Gändhära ; the latter (Sudha 
Gändhära) is called by me Panchasruti Rishaôha. When, how- 
ever, Rishabha identifies itself with Sädhärana Gändhära; that 
Sädhärana Gändhära is, in practice, also called Shatsruti Rishabha. 
Likewise, when Dhaivatha identifies itself with Sudha Nishäda, 
that Sudha Nishäda is called Panchasruti Dhaivatha ; but when it 
identifies itself with Kaisiki Nishäda, that Kaisiki Nishäda is 
called Shaisruti Dhaivatha. 

Recafitulaiion 
57-65. For the better understanding of the chapters on 
Rága and Mela, that are going to be related, the above-mentioned 
Svaras are herein duly recapitulated. The seven Sudha Svaras 
are to be known, in order, thus : — Sudha Shadja, Sudha Rishabha, 
Sudha Gändhära, Sudha Madhyama, Sudha Panchama, Sudha 
Dhaivatha, and Sudha Nishäda. The seven Vikritha Svaras are 
declared to be : — Chyutha Shadja Nishäda, Chyutha Madhyama 
Gändhära, Chyutha Panchama Madhyama, Sädhärana Gändhära, 
Anthara Gändhära, Kaisiki Nishäda and Käkali Nishäda. Sudha 
Gandhara is known as Panchasruti Rishabha, while Sädhärana 
Gändhära is known as Shatsruti Rishabha. In some places, 
andther view obtains in regard to the association of Rägas accord- 
ing to the Gäna Music. Sudha Nishäda is known as Panchasruti 
Dhaivatha, while Kaisiki Nishäda is known as Shatsruti 
Dhaivatha. These fourteen Svaras occur in every Räga; while, 
now and then, the seven Svaras háve, in some places, more than 
three registers. 
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Chapter III \^W ^^^1^ 

VINA ''^^^ * ^^^ 

1-2. The Svaras having been explaíned, an account of how 
the Mélas and Rägas are formed, is given. Since that account 
can be clearly expounded only with the help of the Vina, I shall 
now describe the Vina in conformity with the theory and practice 
of music. 

Its Consírucíion and ImportaTice 

2~4* Danda (or the Cross-Bar of the Vina) is Sambu; 
Thanikri (or the Wire) is Uma ; Kakubha (or the Piece of Wood at 
its end) is Kamalápati; Pathrika (or the Metallic piece for the 
wires to run over) is Lakshmi ; T/zumôa (or the Gourd attached to 
the Cross-Bar) is Brahma ; and Näbhi (or the Round piece of 
metal which connects the gourd with the cross-bar) is Saraswathi. 
Dôraka (or the strings used for fastening the wires) is Vásuki ; 
Jiva (or Bits of cotton or woollen or even sílken threads used for 
refining the sound) is the Moon ; and Sárikas (or the Metallic frets 
placed over the cross-bar) form the Sun. Hence, Vina is the 
embodiment of all the gods and is therefore very auspicious. 

4-6. It is capable of purifyíng the wicked persons that com- 
mitted the sin of murdering the Brahmins and is also capable of 
giving, at mere touch or sight, Svarga and Apavarga (that is, 
temporary enjoyment and eternal bliss). Since, thus, the expert 
musicians and Munis, like Bharata and others, praised the Vina, 
I am also of opinion that the Vina is really praiseworthy. 

6-1 1. This (Vina) is verily a means of procuring (the four 
Objects of Life, namely), Dharma, Artha, Käma and Môksha, It 
procures Dharma (or Righteousness), inasmuch as it is laid down 
in the Védas that, in connection with the Horse-Sacrifice, * two 
Brahmins should play on the Vina (in concert with a third Brah- 
min singing) \ It procures Aríňa (or Wealth), inasmuch as the 
Vainikas obtain their expected money from the kings who are 
enamoured of the Vina. The Védas declare that * women love 
the musicians '; and hence the Vina procures Kárna. Yagnaválkya 
praised the Vina thus : * WhoeV^íH^^'W^t*^'^^ of Vina- 
play, whoever is an adept in the maáter^'of Sŕutís-äád Játhis, and 
whoever is well-versed in Thäla eas^jídoes he ^et ití^ the way 
of Môksha^' \ , . \ 
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T^ie Name o f the Vina and its Kinds 
11-17. That Vina is called RUDRA VINA; £or Rudra 
(Sivá) is fond of it. It is, in practice, found to be of three kinds, 
namely, (i) Sudha Méla Vina, (2) Madhya Méla Vina and 
(3) Achyutharäjéndra Méla Vina. Each of these three kinds 'lalls 
into two varieties, namely, (i) Sarvaräga Méla Vina and (ii) Éka- 
rága Méla Vina, That Vina is called Sarvaräga Mela VÍ7ia^ the 
frets of which are fixed and, yet, made to produce all the Rágas 
in all the registers. While, it is called Ékaräga Mela Vina, the 
frets of which are moved or changed, every time a Raga is chang- 
ed. A third variety in Madhya Méla Vina is suggested thus : — 
* Leave the first three wires of the Madhya Méla Vina and také 
up the fourth wire of Shadja ; and, on this fourth wire, make use 
of all the frets in all the three registers/ Since this (suggested) 
variety is already comprised or implied in Madhya Méla Vina, no 
separáte mention of it has been made. 

The Characteristics of ihe various kinds of Rudra Vina 
(a) Sudha Méla Vina 

18-20. The characteristics of these three kinds of the Vina, 
namely, Sudha Méla, Madhya Méla, and Achyutharäjéndra Méla, 
are (now) described from the standpoint of practice. First, the 
characteristics of Sudha Méla Vina are dealt with. Let four 
metallic wires be fastened on the upper part of the Vina, construc- 
ted by a clever mechanic who knows his business welL Below, 
but near (the four wires) and on the right-hand side, let three 
wires be fastened. 

21-23. The arrangement of the Svaras (speaking) on these 
$even wires is (now) told. Of the four upper wires, the first — on 
the left-hand side — may be named AnumandraShadja ; the second, 
Anumandra Panchama; the third, Mandra Shadja; and the 
fourth, Mandra Madhyama, 

24—26. The arrangement of the Svaras (speaking) on the 
three lower wires is (then) told. The first (of the three lower 
wires) is of the samé Sruti as Madhya Shadja (that is, produces 
Madhya Shadja) ; the second, Mandra Pancfiama ; and the third, 
Mandra Shadja. These three side- wires are called * Srutis.' 

26-31. Then, the arrangement of the Frets is described in 
conformity with the views of the Vainikas. On the first 
Anumandra Äz-wire, should be placed frets Nos* i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
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SO that they may produce respectively the following Svaras :— 
Sudha Ri, Sudha Ga, Sädhärana Ga, Chyuthamadhyama Ga, 
Sudha Ma^ and Chyuthapanchama Ma, 

31-34. We shall consider what Svaras these six frets 
produce on the other three (upper) wires. On the second wire, 
called Anumandra Panchama, the samé six frets produce respec- 
tively the following Svaras :—Sudha Dha, Sudha Ni, Kaisilci Ni, 
Chyuthashadja Ni, Sudha Sa, and Sudha Ri. 

35-36. The two Svaras, namely, Sudha Sa and Sudha Ri 
produced on the second wire, occur again on the third wire, in 
Mandra, and are therefore of no use on the second wire. The 
Anumandra Svaras háve been described; now, I shall deal with 
the Mandra Svaras. 

37-39' The Svaras, which the samé six frets produce on 
the third Mandra ^Ä-wire, are, as in the čase of Anumandra 
Sa wire, as follows :— Sudha Ri, Sudha Ga^ Sädhärana Ga, Chyu- 
thamadhyama Ga, Sudha Ma, and Chyuthapanchama Ma. 

^ 39-40. Since Sudha Ma and Chyuthapanchama Ma occur, 
again, on the fourth wire, they are of no use on the third wire. 

41-43, The Svaras, which the samé six frets produce on the 
fourth Mandra J/^-wire, are :— Chyuthapanchama Ma, Sudha 
Pa, Sudha Dha, Sudha Ni, Kaisiki Ni, and Chyuthashadja Ni. 
These are considered to be Mandra-Svaras, 

43-44. In this manner, all the Anumandra-and-Mandra- 
Svaras are duly produced by the said six frets on the said four 
wires. 

Svaya?n6kus 

44-62. The following Svaras are Svayamôkus^ that is, those 
of natural creation and not of man's making. The method of 
determining their values is now explained. It is agreed on all 
hands that the two Svaras between which there is an interval of 
twelve or eight Sruthis are Samvädis to each other. This point 
has been well explained in Ratnäkara. Another method of 
determining the values of Svayambhus is as follows : — The Mandra 
Sudha Pa, produced on the fourth wire by the second fret, is 
called S vayambhu. Hence all the Svaras produced (on all the four 
wires) by the second fret are Svayambhus and cannot be otherwise. 
Inasmuch as the Anumandra Sudha Ni, produced on the second 
wire by the second fret, is of the samé value as the Mandra Sudha 
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iW, produced on the foutth wire by the fourth fret ; all the Svaras, 
produced (on all the four wires) by the fourth fret are determined 
to be Svayambhus; and they cannot be otherwise. Inasmuch, 
again, as the Anumandra Chyuthashadja iW, produced on the 
second wire by the fourth fret, is of the samé value as the Marsdra 
Chyuthashadja AV, produced on the fourth wire by the síxth fret ; 
all the Svaras produced (on all the four wires) by the sixth fret 
are determined to be Svayambhus ; and they cannot truly be other- 
wise. The Sa-Ma Svaras, produced (on the first three wires) 
by the fifth fret, are all Svayambhus, Inasmuch, again, as the 
Mandra Kaisiki Ni^ produced on the fourth wire by the fifth fret, 
is of the samé value as the Anumandra Kaisiki iW, produced on 
the second wire by the third fret ; all the Svaras, produced (on all 
the wires) by the third fret are Svayambhus. Inasmuch, further 
again, as the Mandra Súdha Dha^ produced on the fourth wire by 
the third fret, is of the samé value as the Anumandra Sudha Dha^ 
produced on the second wire by the first fret ; all the Svaras háve 
been shewn to be of definitely determined values. In this manner 
Rämämátya determined the values of all the Svaras produced on 
all the four wires by all the six frets, 

62-64. In the samé manner, suitable frets were fixed by 
learned men in the other registers also, šuch as, Madhyathára and 
Anuthára. The Svaras, produced on the frets of the Madhya 
Register and above are agreeable and therefore accepted in 
practice, only if they are produced on the fourth wire but not on 
the other three wires. 

64-72. While all the hitherto-discussed Svaras háve been 
fourteen in number, the theory of twelve Svaras will now be 
e'xplained, without any confusion. First, the question as to why 
a couple of frets was not fixed to produce Käkali Ni and Anthara 
Ga may be taken up. If two frets were fixed to produce Käkali 
Ni and Anthara Ga^ the resulting sound is a disagreeable beat ; 
and hence the absence of the two frets to produce those two 
Svaras. How then can they be otherwise produced ? The 
learned musicians are of opinion that Käkali Ni can be produced, 
in a way, even by the Chyutha Madhyama G^^z-fret. In fact, all 
the Rägas, in which Käkali Ni and Anthara Ga play any part, may 
likewise be sung. Some practical musicians consider Chyutha- 
madhyama Ga and Chyuthashadja Ni as the representativee 
réspectively of Anthara Go^ and Käkali Ni, on aqcount of the very 
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small difference in sound between 'them. Thus has Shárngadév 
expressed himself agreeably that Kákali Nt and Anthara Ga are 
of occasional use. This is the view of the practical musícíans 
regarding the characteristics of Sudha Méla Vina. 

(^) MadhyamUa Vina 

73-76. The characteristics of Madhyaméla Vina are herein 
clearly given. I£ the first wire of the Sudha Méla Vina produces 
Anumandra Pa ; the second wire, Mandra Sa ; the third wire, 
Mandra Pa\ and the fourth wire, Madhya Sa\ then, Madhya- 
Méla-Vina is the result. As for the three side-wires, their 
arrangement should be šuch as to produce the samé sound as the 
upper-wires, 

(^) Achyutkaraja Méla Viita 

77-78- Then, the Achyutha Bhupála Méla Vina is descríb- 
ed. If the fourth upper wire of the Sudha Méla Vina produces 
Mandra Pa and the other three upper wifes produce the samé 
Svaras, as in the čase of Sudha Mela Vina ; then, Achyuthamahá>- 
raja Méla Vina is declared by me to be the result. As for the 
side-wires, an additional Madhya P^aj-wire should be tacked on. 

Chapter IV 

MÉLA 

1-2. Having thus explained the characteristics of the three 
kinds of the Vhia^ I shall duly proceed to speak about the 
Mélasy which cause their respective Rägas to be formed and 
which are distinguished by Rága-naraes, coined after the fashion 
of the languages prevailing in various provinces. 

The Name oftke first Méla 

3. I shall first specify the names of the Mélas and then 
explain their characteristics. Of all the Mélas, MUKHÄRI is 
the first. 

Tke Names o f other Mélas 

4--9. Other Mélas are as follows: — Mälavagowla, Srirága, 
Sáranganáta, Hindôla, SudharámakrÍ3ra, Desákshi, Kannadagowla, 
Sudhanáti, Ähari, Nädaráraakriya, Sudhavaräli, RithigowK 
Vasanthabhairavi, Kedaragowla, Héjujji, Sämavaräli, Révagupthi, 
SámaÄtha, and Kámbhoji. Thus, there are twenty Mélas. 
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TÄe Chardcteristics o f the twenty Mélas 
9-10. And their characteristics are explaxned thus : — 

(i) Mukkdri 

The Méla of * Mukhäri * consists of seven Sudfia svaras. 
According to the learned Shärngadév, Mukhäri and a £ew Gráma- 
Rägas are deemed to be Sudha. 

(2) Mdlavagowla 

1 1- 1 2, Rámämatya characterises, with the approval of 
those that are well-versed in^ Rága (-Lakshana), the Méla of 
* Málavagowla * as consisting of these seven svaras, namely, 
Sudha Sa^ Sudha Ri^ Sudha Ma^ Sudha Pa^ Sudha Dha^ 
Chyuthamadhyama Ga^ and Chyuthashadja Nu 

13—15. Then do I enumerate some of the Rágas derived 
from this Méla (of Málavagowla) ; and they are : — Málavagowla, 
Lalitha, Bowli, Sourashtra, Gurjari, Mechabowli, Palamanjari, 
Guňdakri, Sinduramakri, Cháyägowla, Kuranji, Kannadabangála, 
Mangalakaisika, and Malhari. 

(3) Srirága 

16-17. The Méla of * Srirága ' consists of these seven 
svaras, namely, Sudha Sa^ Panchasruti Ri^ Sádhárana Gay 
Sudha Ma^ Sudha Pa^ Panchasruti Dha^ and Kaisiki * Ni \ 

18-20. Then do I enumerate some of the Rágas derived 
from this Méla (of Srirága) ; and they are : — Srirága, Bhairavi, 
Gowli, Danyási, Sudhabhairavi, Vélávali, Mälavasri, Sankará- 
bharana, Ändôli, Dévagándhäri, and Madhyamádi. These and a 
few others also are derived from this Méla. 

(4) Sdrangandia 

20-22. Rámámátya characterises the Méla of ' Sáranga- 
náta' as consisting of these seven svaras, namely, Sudha Sa^ 
Panchasruti Ri^ Chyuthamadhyama Ga, Sudha Ma, Sudha Pa, 
Panchasruti Dha, and Chyuthashadja Ni. 

22-24^ Then do I enumerate some of the Rágas derived 
from this Méla (of Sáranganáta) ; and they are : — Sáranganáta, 
Sávéri, Sárangabhairavi, Natanáráyani, Sudhavasantha, Poorva- 
gowla, Kunthalavaräli, Bhinnashadja, and Náräyani. These and 
a few others also are derived from this Méla. 
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(5) Hindôla 
25. The characteristícs of Srirága are equally applicable to 
this Méla of ♦ Hindôla' ; and the only exception is (that instead of 
Panchasruti Dha of the former) Sudha Dha is used (in the latter). 
•26-27. I now enumerate some of the Rágas derived from 
this Méla (of Hindôla) ; and they are :— Hindôla, Márgahindôla, 
and Bhúpála and also a few others. 

(6) Stcdharämakriya 

27-28. The Méla of * Sudharámakriya ' consists of these 
seven svaras, namely, Sudha Sa^ Sudha Ri^ Chyuthamadhyama 
Ga, Chyuthapanchama Ma, Sudha Pa, Sudha Dha apd Chyutha- 
shadja Ni. 

29-30. Then do I enumerate some of the Rägas derived 
from this Méla (of Sudharámakriya) ; and they are : — Sudharáma- 
kriya, Pädi, Ärdradési, and Dipaka, and also a few others. 

(7) Disdkshi 

30-32, The learned Rámámátya characterises the Méla of 
* Désákshi * as consisting of these seven svaras, namely, Sudha 
Äz, Shadsruthi /?/, Chyuthamadhyama Ga, Sudha Ma^ Sudha 
Pa, Panchasruti Dha, and Chyuthashadja Nú Désákshi and 
other Rägas are, here and there, the derivatives of this Méla (of 
Désákshi). 

(8) Kannadagowla 

33-34. As between the characteristícs of Désákshi and 
Kannadagowla, there is one point of diJBference, namely, the latter 
(Kannadagowla) has Kaisiki Nú as practised by the experts 
(instead of Chyuthashadja Ni of Désákshi). 

34-36. I now enumerate some of the Rágas, derived from 
this Méla (of Kannadagowla) ; and they are : — Kannadagowla, 
Ghantárava, Sudhabangála, Cháyánáta, Thurushkathôdi, Nága* 
dhvani, and Dévakriy^ and a few others. 

(9) Sudhanätí 

37-38. The Méla of * Sudhanáti ' consists of these svaras, 
namely, Sudha Sa, Shadsruti Ri, Chyuthamadhyama Ga, Sudha 
Ma, Sudha Pa, Shadsruti Dha, and Chyuthashadja Ni. Sudhanáti 
and other R^as are the derivatives 6f this Méla (of Sudhanáti). 
17 
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(lo) Áhari 

39-40. The Méla of *Ahari' consists of these svaras, 
namely, Sudha Sa^ Panchasruti Ri^ Sádhärana Ga^ Sudha Ma^ 
Sudha Pa, Sudha Dha, and Chyuthashadja^i\7/. Áhari and other 
Rägas are the derivatives of this Méla (of Ähari), 

(11) Nädardmakriya 

41-42. The Méla of * Nádarámakríya ' consists of these 
svaras, namely, Sudha Sa^ Sudha Ri^ Sädhärana Ga^ Sudha Ma^ 
Sudha Pa, Sudha DJia, and Chyuthashadja Ni. Nädarámakriya 
and other Rágas are the derivatives, here and there, of this Méla 
(of Nádarämakriya). 

(12) Sudhavaräli 

43-45. The Méla of ' Sudhavaräli ' consists of these svaras, 
namely, Sudha Sa^ Sudha Ri, Sudha Ga^ Chyuthapanchama Ma^ 
Sudha Pa^ Sudha Dha^ and Chyuthashadja NL Sudhavaräli 
and other Rágas are, in different provinces, the derivatives of 
this Méla (of Sudhavaräli). 

(13) Rithigowla 

45^47^ The Méla of * Rithigowla ' consists of these svaras, 
namely, Sudha Sa^ Sudha Ri^ Sudha Ga^ Sudha Ma^ Sudha Pa^ 
Panchasruti Dha^ and Kaisiki Ni. * Rithigowla and other 
Rägas are, according to the views of the musicians, the deriva- 
tives of this Méla (of Rithigowla). 

(14) Vasanthahhairavi 

47-49* The Méla of * Vasanthabhairavi ' consists of these 
svaras, namely, Sudha Sa^ Sudha Ri^ Chyuthamadhyama Ga^ 
Sudha May Sudha Pa^ Sudha Dka^ and Kaisiki Nu A few 
Rägas, šuch as Vasanthabhairavi and Sôma, are deemed to be 
the derivatives of this Méla (of Vasanthabhairavi). 

(15) Kéddragowla 

49-51. The Méla of * Kédäragowla ' consists of these 
svaras, namely, Sudha Sa, Panchasruti Ri^ Chyuthamadhyama 
Ga^ Sudha Ma, Sudha Pa^ Panchasruti Dha, and Chyuthashadja 
Ni. Kédäragowla, Näräyanagowla and a few other Rägas are the 
derivatives of this Méla (of Kédáragowla). 
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Nota Bene 
52. Having discussed the (above-mentioned) fifteen Mélas, 
wherefrom Anthara Ga and Kákali Ni were excluded ; we shall 
(now proceed to) deal with the (following) five Mélas wherein 
Anthara Ga and Käkali Ni will be included. 

(16) Héjujji — I 
53-55. The Méla of ' Héjujji ' consists of these svaras, 
namely, Sudha Sa., Sudha Ri^t Anthara Ga^ Sudha Ma^ Sudha 
Pa^ Sudha Dha, and Kákali Ni. Hijujji (Héjujji) and other 
Rägas and a few Gráma-Rägas too are the derivatives of this 
Méla (of Héjujji). This Méla of the Gändharva (or Márga) type, 
which comes under the category of the five (special) Mélas, has 
been approved of by Shárngadév, 

(17) S&mavaräli — 2 

55-57. The Méla of * Sámavaräli ' consists of these svaras, 
namely, Sudha Sa, Sudha Ri, Sudha Ga, Sudha Ma^ Sudha /*«, 
Sudha Dha, and Käkali Ni. Sämavaräli, Thôndi, Purvavaräli, 
and a few Gräma-Ragas are, according to Shárngadév, who was 
well-versed in the Márga-music, the derivatives of this Méla (of 
Sámavaräli). 

(18) Révaguftki — 3 

58-59. The Méla of * Révagupthi ' consists of these seven 
svaras, namely, Sudha Sa, Sudha Ri, Anthara Ga^ Sudha Ma^ 
Sudha Pa, Sudha Dha, and Sudha Nu Révagupthi and a few 
Sudha Rägas are mentioned by Shárngadév, in his Ratnakara, as 
derivatives of this Méla (of Révagupthi). 

(19) Saihantka — 4 

60-61. The Méla of * Sáriiantha ' consists of these svaras, 
namely, Sudha Sa, Shadsruti Ri, Anthara Ga, Sudha Ma, 
Sudha Pa, Shadsruti Dha, and Kákali Ni. Sáiňantha and other 
Rägas are the derivatives of this Méla (of Sáriiantha). 

(20) Kämdhôfi^-S 

61-62. The Méla of 'Kambhôji* consists of these Svaras, 
namely, Sudha Sa, Panchasruti Ri, Anthara Ga, Sudha Ma, 
Sudha Pa, Panchasruti Dka, and Käkali Ni, Kämbhôji and 
other Rägas are the derivatives of Ijhis Méla (of Kämbhôji). 
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A Controversy 

63-70. The characteristics of these twenty Mélas háve been, 
in the main, described. (As £or the controversy that has arisen, 
namely, whether there are twenty or fifteen Mélas) — I now 
proceed to state both the sides of the question, with the help^f a 
Vina, If, on the one hand, Anthara Ga and Kákali Ni are taken 
into account ; there surely arise twenty Mélas. But i£, on the 
other hand, Chyuthamadhyama Ga and Chyuthashadja Ni are 
deemed to represent Anthara Ga and Käkali Ni respectively ; 
there arise only fifteen Mélas. In the latter čase, the remaíning 
five Mélas mušt be deemed to be implied in the fifteen. For, 
Héjujji is implied in Vasanthabhairavi ; Sämavaräli, in Sudha- 
varäli ; Révagupthi, in Bowli ; Sáriiantha, in Kannadagowla ; and 
Kámbhôji, in Säranganáta. If the (above-mentioned) theory of 
representation is accepted, there are only fifteen Mélas from 
Mukhári to Kédäragowla, both inclusive. 



Chapter v 

RÁGA 

I. AU the Rägas, derived from these Mélas, fall into three 
divisions, namely, Superior^ Middling^ and Inferior. They will 
now be dealt with, in detail. 



(i) Superior 

2-6. The foUowing twenty Rägas are declared to be 
* Superior \ on account of their being free from any kind of 
mixture and also of their being suitable for use in singing, 
composition, elaboration, and for Táya ; and those Rágas are : — 



1. Mukhari. 

2. Sudhanáti. 

3- Malavagowla. 

4. Sudhavaräli. 

5. Gtirjari. 

6. Lalitha. 

7. Sudharäxaakriya- 

8. Sudhavasantlia. 

9. Bhairavi. 
10. HindÔIa. 



11. Srirága. 

12* Kaimadagfowla. 

13. Sätíiantha. 

14. Désäkshi- 

15. Dhanyási. 

16. Bowli- 

17. Ähari. 

18. Malhari. 

19. Málavasri. 
mid 20. Säranganáta. 
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(ii) Miädlmg^ 
6-9. The following fifteen Rägas are called * Middling ' ; 
and they are of íittle use or, if at all, used to sing fragmentary 
portions of songs. Those Rägas are : — 



1* Kédáragowla* 

2. Kámbhôji. 

3* Kannadabangrála. 

4- Vélávali. 

5. Madhyamädi* 

6. Náräyani* 

7. Rithigowla, 

8. Nädará3tnakriya. 



9. Pädi. 

10. Bhtipála- 

11. Révagfupthi. 

12. Gtmdakriya. 

13. HejuiJL 

14. Vasanthabhairavi. 
and 15. Sämavaráli. 



(iii) Inferior 
The following Rägas are called * Inferior ' :- 



9-14^ 

1. Sourashtra. 

2. Méchabowli. 

3. Chäyagowla. 

4. Kuranjí. 

5. Sindurámakríya. 

6. Gowdi. 

7. Desí. 

8. Mangalakaisíka. 

9. Purvagowla. 

10. Sômaraga. 

11. Andôli. 

12. Palamaniari. 

13. Sankaräbharatik. 

14. Dévagrándhari. 

15. Dípaka. 

16. Natanáräyani. 
17. 



18. Bhinnashadja. 

19. Ktmthalavaráli. 

20. Sárangabhairavi< 

21. Stidhabaxigäla. 

22. Nagadhvani. 

23. GhantSrava. 

24. Margahindôla. 

25. ChäyänSta. 

26. Dévakriya. 

27. Náräyani. 

28. Gowlaragra. 

29. Thôdi. 

30. Varäli. 

31. Thttnishkathôdi. 

32. Sávéri. 
and 33, ÄrdradSsi, 



Sudhabhairavi. 

15-16. These mixed Rägas which intervene between the 
superior and the middling ones — that is to say, these inferior 
Rägas — are plentiful but calculated only to dazzle (and not 
^ illumine) the masses. They are f urther unsuitable for composi- 
tions like Täya, Äläpa, and Prabandha. Hence it is that the 
musicians do not countenance them. 

The Characteristics o f the Rägas 

17* All the Dési Rägas are those of Shadjagráma and háve 
each its Graha, Amsa, Nyäsa, Mandra, and so forth. Further, 
they 1^11 into three divisions — Ondava, Shädava, and Sampuma^ 
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i8-20. Whether these Dési Rägas are used, as šuch, in all 
the (three kinds of) rágas or not, I shall now in conformity with 
the theory and practice of music, state a few of the characteristics 
of the twenty superior Rägas which are free from any mixture, of 
the fifteen ndddling ones, as well as of the inferior ones. » 

( I ) Superior-Sampurna — lo 

20-2I. That Räga is called Ndtiy which is Sampurna, which 
has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyása, and which is sung in the 
latter part of the day. 

21-22, That Räga is called Varäli, which is Sampurna, 
which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyäsa, and which may be 
sung at all times. 

22-23. That Räga, the wise men call Sárangafiaíd, which is 
Sampurna, which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa and Nyäsa and 
which is declared, by the wise mén, to be sung in the latter part 
of the day. 

23-24. That Räga is called Sudhardmakriya^ which is Sam- 
purna, which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyäsa, and which 
is sung after the noon. 

24-25. That Räga is called Mukkdri which is Sampurna, 
which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyäsa, and which may be 
sung at all times. 

25-26. That Räga is called Bhairavi, which is Sampurna, 
which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyäsa, and which is sung 
in the latter part of the day. 

26-27. That Räga is called Ákari, which is Sampurna, 
which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa and Nyäsa, and which, according 
to the wise men, should be sung in the last watch of the day. 

27-28. That Räga is called Sdmantha, which is Sampurna, 
which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyäsa, and which is sung 
in the last watch of the day-time. 

28-29. That Räga is called Kan-nadagowia, which is Sam- 
purna, though, in ascent, it sometimes leaves Dha ; which has 
Ni for its Graha, Amsa and Nyäsa; which is specially liked by the 
people of Orissa ; and which is sung in the latter part of the day. 
30. That Räga is called Désdkshi, which is Sampurna, 
though, m ascent, it leaves Ma and Ni\ which has Sa for its 
Graha, Amsa, and Nyäsa; and which is sung in the former part 
of the day. ^ 
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(2) Superior'Shôdava-—^ 

31. That Rága is called Bowli, Which is Shädava, f or it 
leaves Pa\ which has Ma f or its Graha, Amsa, and Nyäsa; and 
which should be sung in the first half o£ the day. 

3 2-3 3* That Räga is called S-udkavasantha, which is Shädava, 
for it leaves Pa, though, in descent, Pa is included ; which has 
Sa for its Graha and Amsa ; and which is sung in the fourth part 
of the day. 

33-34. That Räga is called MalavasH, which leaves Ri 
(and is therefore Shädava) ; which has Sa for its Graha and Amsa; 
which may be sung at all times ; and which is auspicious. 

34-35. That Rága is called Gurfari^ which is Shädava, for 
it leaves Pa^ which is sometimes retaíned in descent; which has 
Ri for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyäsa; and which is sung by the 
musicians in the first watch of the day. 

36. That Räga is called Lalitka, which is Shädava, for it 
leaves Pa\ which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyäsa; which 
is sung in the first watch of the day; and which is auspicious. 

(3) Supmor-Oudava — 5 

37. That Räga is called Hindôkty which is Oudava, for it 
leaves Ri and Dka\ which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and 
Nyäsa; which may be sung at all times; and which is 

auspicious. 

38. That Räga is called Malhdri, which is Oudava, for it 
leaves Ga and Ni; which has Dha for its Graha, Amsa, and 
Nyäsa ; and which is sung by the wise men at day-break. 

39. That Räga is called Dhanyäsi, which is Oudava, for it 
generally leaves Ri and Dha\ which has Sa for its Graha, 
Amsa, and Nyäsa ; and which is sung by the wise men in the 

morning. . 

40-41. That Räga is called Mdlavagowla, which is Oudava, 
for it leaves Ri and Pa, though, at times they are retained ; which 
has Ni for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyäsa ; which is sung in the 
evening ; and which is the bes t o f all rdgas, 

41-42. That Räga is called Srirdga, which is Oudava, for 
it leaves Ga and Dha, though, at times, they are retained ; which 
has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyäsa ; which is sung m the 
evening ; and which is the giver of all prosperity. 
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(i) Middling'Sampurna — 8 

43. That Räga is called Kédäragowla, which is Sampurna ; 
wtóch has Ni for;its Graha, Amsa, and Nyäsa ; and which is sung 
by the wise men, in the fourth watch o£ the day-time. 

44. That Räga is called Nádardmakriya, which is Sampuťha ; 
which has Sa £or its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa; and which is sung 
in the fourth watch of the day. 

45. That Räga is called Kämbhôji, which is Sampurna, 
thoughj in certain places, it leaves, in ascent. Ma and Ni\ which 
has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyäsa ; and which is sung m the 

evening- 

46. That Räga is called Sdmavarali, which is Sampurna ; 
which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa; which may be 
sung at all times ; and which originated with the Sama Veda. 

47. That Räga is called Ritkigowla^ which is Sampurna ; 
which has Ni for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyäsa ; which is sung m 
the evening ; and which is allied with Mukhäri. 

48. That Räga is called Htjujji, which is Sampurna; which 
has Ma for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyäsa ; which is sung '^\^^. 
látter part of the day-time ; and which sounds nicely with Käkali 
Ni and Anthara Ga. 

49. That Räga is called Ndrdyani, which is Sampurna, 
though, at certain places, it leaves, in descent, Ri\ which has Ga 
for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyäsa; and which is sung in the 

moming. 

50. That Räga is called Véldvali, which is Sampurna, 
though, at certain places, it leaves, in descent, Ri and Pa ; which 
has Dka for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyäsa ; and which is sung at 
day-break. 

(ii) Middling-Shádava — 4 

51. That Räga is called Kannadaiangdkcy which is Shädava, 
for it leaves Ri ; which has Ga for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyäsa ; 
and which is sung in the morning. 

52. That Räga is called Pddi, which is Shädava, for it 
leaves Ga ; which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyäsa ; and 
which is sung at the fourth watch of the day, 

53. That Räga is called Vasantkal/miravi, which is Shädava, 
for it leaves Pa ; which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyäsa ; 
and which is sung in the morning. 
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54. That Räga is called Gundakriym^ which is Sliädava#íor ít 
leaves Dhď, though, at certam places, it ís retaíuedj wiúch has Srn 
f or its Graha, Amsa, and Nyltea ; and which is sun^jn thefenper 
part of the day, , ' . 

** ' (iii) Middling'Oudíwa — 3 * 

55. That Räga is called Madkyamädi^ which is Ouáava, ÍDr, 
it leaves i?/ and Dha\ which has J/ä for its Graha, Améa, ■ 
and Nyäsa; and which is sung in the latter part of the 
day-tíme. 

56. That Räga is called Bkupála^ which is Ondava, for it , 
leaves Ma and Ni; which has Sa for its C^jpha» Amsa, ac^l 
Nyása ; ánd which is sung in the moming* /^ 

57. That Räga is called RSvagupíki^ which is Ondava, for 
it leai^s Ma and iW ; which has Ri for its Graha and Nyäsa ; ami 
HŕMch is sung in the latter part of the day-time* 



(A) Inferior-Sampuma^^ 

58, Now, the characteristics of a few mferior R%as Híe 
described. That Räga is called Sourásktra^ which is Sampumá ; 
which has Sa for its Graha, A^^asa, and Nyäsa ; and which is %vm% 
by the singers in the evening.' 

59* That Räga is called Nágizdhvanit .w&ich is Sampnrpm ; 
which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyäsa ; and which fe sue^ 
by the singers at all times. 

6o* That Räga is called Sômaraga^ which is Sampnma ; 
which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyása ; which is sung at 
all times ; and which sounds nicely with Ma in Mandra* 

61. That Räga is called SankarMharana^ which ís 
Sampuma; which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyäsa ; and 
which resembles, as it were, Sämantha. . * 

(B) Infertor-Shädava — 2 

62. That Räga is called Ghantárava^ which is Shádava, for 
ít leaves Ga ; which has Dka for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyäsa * 
and which is sung at all times- ^ 

^ 63. That Raga is called Bhinnaskadja^ which is Shädavat 
for it leaves Ma ; which has Sa for its Graha and Nyäsa ; and 
which is sung at all times^ 
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